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More  clients  —  including  462  of  the  Fortune  500  —  trust  CA  security  soft¬ 
ware  than  all  the  partial,  proprietary  solutions  offered  by  IBM/Tivoli,  Platinum 
and  Boole  &  Babbage. 

CA  Security  Software  Is  #1. 

CA  holds  more  security  “firsts”  than  any  other  vendor.  CA  was  the  first  to 
secure  IBM’s  DB2  platform  (two  years  before  IBM).  CA  was  the  first  to  identify 
and  address  all  the  security  risks  of  UNIX  and  NT.  And  with  the  introduction  of 
ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Enabled™),  CA  is  the  first  to  make  it  safe  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Internet. 


Unicenter  TNG  Is  The  Industry  Standard 
For  Network  And  Systems  Management. 


Single  Sign-On  lets  users  use  one  password  and 
sign  on  once  for  every  platform. 
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Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  the  only 
integrated  solution  for  true  end- 
to-end  enterprise  management. 
With  support  for  every  major 
hardware  platform  and  operat¬ 
ing  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
open,  scalable,  extensible  and 
100%  vendor-neutral.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Unicenter  TNG  offers  all 
kinds  of  powerful  and  exciting 
new  features  like  a  real-world, 
3-D  interface  with  virtual  reality, 
Business  Process  Views™  and 
advanced  agent  technology. 

No  other  management 
software  offers  anything  like  it. 


Secures  More 

Data  Than 

tors  Combined. 


a  Consistent  Look/Feel  Across  Platforms 
a  Central  &  Localized  Security  Controls 
a  Full  Audit  &  Control  of  OS  Supervisor  Functions 
a  Complete  Access  Controls 
a  Policy-Based  Access  Controls 
a  Multi-Platform  Single  Sign-On 
a  Enterprise-Wide  Security  Event  Monitoring 
a  2D,  3D  &  Web  User  Interface 
a  NT  Workstation  for  Legacy  Security  Controls 
a  Secure  and  Manage  Every  IT  Security 
Resource 

a  Focal-Point  Security  Administration 


a  Integrated  Functions  Built  on  Common  Objects 
&  Services 

a  Open  Connectivity  to  Existing  Systems  and 
Applications 

a  Centrally  View  Any  Security  Event  That  Occurs 
Anywhere  in  the  Enterprise 
a  Propagate  Security  Events  from  the  C/S  and 
Mainframe  or  Midrange  Environments 
a  Extended  Security  Controls 
a  Windows-Based  Administration 
a  Advanced  Auditing/Reporting/Monitoring 
Cross-Platform 
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The  Best  Feature  Of  All  Is  Unicenler  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 

While  our  competitors  are  talking  about  a  framework  for  the 
"future,”  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  proven  soft 
ware  solu 


tion  that's 
available 


SHIPPING 

TODAY 


today.  It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical  and 
it’s  up  and  running  in  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  clients  in  the  world. 

Our  clients  sleep  soundly  every  night 
knowing  that  all  their  IT  assets  are  safely 
protected  by  the  best  security  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  world.  Shouldn’t  you? 

For  More  Information  Call 
1-888-864-2368 
OrVisilwww.cai.com 


(Computer® 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 

Unicenter  TNG 

©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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Under  the  Hood  at  Ford 


▼  This  automaker  built  an  intranet  to  serve  80,000 
employees  and  steer  the  company  into  the  future. 
By  Anne  Stuart 


The  Next  Dimension 


▼  In  industries  as  diverse  as  manufacturing,  sales 
and  advertising,  3-D  technology  offers  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what  users  see. 

By  Fred  Hapqood 


The  Joys  of  Togetherness 


▼  It's  not  soup  yet,  but  the  Web  shows  signs  of  becoming  the  most  powerful 
collaborative  environment  out  there. 

By  Heath  Row 


Web  War 


▼  Not  really.  But  when  web¬ 
masters  and  CIOs  can't 
resolve  their  differences, 
the  chaos  rivals  that  of  a 
bad  B-movie. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 


Cover  image  by  Jon  Muresan 
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“because  we 


want  our 

customers  to 

away,” 


and  other  sound  business  reasons  Travelocity 


uses  Silicon  Graphics  WebFORCE  servers. 


When  your  Web  site  connects  directly  industry-leading  I/O  performance, 
to  the  system  that  books  nearly  lets  their  Web  site  handle 

one-third  of  the  world’s  electronic  anything.  And  because  Silicon 

travel  reservations,  your  servers  had  Graphics  offers  the  widest  range 
better  be  accommodating.  Which  is  of  compatible  servers,  they  can 


why  SABRE®  Interactive 
chose  Silicon  Graphics® 
WebFORCE®  servers  for 
their  Travelocity'1"  Web 
site.  Our  WebFORCE 


LEADING  SITES 
POWERED  BY  WEBFORCE 

www.travelocity.com 

www.nintendo.com 

www.eds.com 

www.timex.com 

www.pepsi.com 

www.hbo.com 

www.superpages.com 


easily  scale  their  site  to 
handle  even  more.  All 
of  which  means  that 
Travelocity  is  getting 
a  lot  of  mileage  out  of 


m  SiliconGraphics 

Computer  Systems 


servers  combine  64-bit  MIPS®  RISC  our  servers.  You  can,  too.  For  more 

microprocessors  with  the  highest  information  call  8  00.636.8184,  see  what’s  possible 
data  throughput  in  the  market.  The  Department  LS0071  or  visit  us  at 
revolutionary  system  architecture,  with  www.sgi.com/Products/WebFORCE. 


jjjT/M  ©  1997  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics.  WebFORCE,  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo  are  registered  trademarks,  OJ,  Origin,  0rigin200,  0rigin2000.  the  WebFORCE  logo  and  See  what's  possible  are 

trademarks,  of  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  MIPS  and  the  MIPS  RISC  Certified  Power  logo  are  registered  trademarks,  of  MIPS  Technologies,  Inc.  SABRE  is  a  registered  service  mark  and  Travelocity  is  a  service  mark  of  The  SABRE  Group,  Inc. 
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Customer  Interface 


The  Velvet  Glove 

▼  How  to  convince  distributed  developers  that  the  only 
limit  is  not  their  imaginations. 

By  Jim  Sterne 


The  Business  Case 


Swimming  the  E-Channel 

▼  A  small  company  heads  steadily  deeper  into 
electronic-commerce  waters. 

By  Morris  Samit 
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T  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis.  At  3:30. 

▼  Doing  It  the  Hard  Way 

▼  A  Brighter  Forecast 
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Customers  Only 

▼  Forever  Extra 

▼  Merchant  Minded 


Reporter's  Notebook 


The  New  Right 


T  The  Poynter  Institute  for  media 
studies'  conference  on  ethics 
in  online  journalism  raised  more 
questions  than  it  answered. 

By  Anne  Stuart 
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T  Shoulder  to  Shoulder 


Today,  more  and  more  companies  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  Internet  and  Intranets 
can  improve  their  business.  You  want  easy  trouble-free  solutions  —  from  a  proven  company — that 
take  advantage  of  your  existing  infrastructure.  Together,  USWeb  and  Microsoft  are  dedicated  to 
one  goal:  bringing  the  highest  level  of  our  combined  experience  in  technology  and  solutions  to 
give  your  business  a  competitive  advantage. 

USWeb  is  a  leading  international  company  that  provides  businesses  with  comprehensive  con¬ 
sulting  and  Internet  and  Intranet  development  services.  USWeb  builds  and  deploys  business-critical 
application  solutions  that  can  improve  marketing,  customer  service  and  support,  human  resources, 
manufacturing  and  operations  automation. 

Microsoft’s  expertise  in  Web  technologies  is  well  known,  including  its  robust  ActiveX  platform  that 
provides  scalable,  mission-critical  applications  that  can  be  integrated  with  your  existing  applications. 

To  activate  the  Web  for  your  business,  call  us  at  1-888-USWEB-411,  ext.  350,  or  visit  our  Web 

site  at  www.usweb.com/ms. 


Microsoft 


Activating  the  Web  for  your  business 


Your  Intranet. 

As  easy  as  pushing  a  button 


©1997  USWeb  Corporation.  USWeb  and  "Activating  the  Web  for  your  business”are  trademarks  of  USWeb  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  ActiveX  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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merous  vendors  of  VRML  and  CAD/CAM  software  are 
preparing  versions  of  their  products  for  the  Internet.  In 
addition,  Web-based  audioconferencing  and  video- 
conferencing  tools  are  enabling  the  meeting  of  more 
than  just  minds.  And  developers  who  specialize  in  Web 
environments  increasingly  are  tailoring  their  cyber¬ 
worlds  to  meet  real-world  needs:  Instructors  at  Kent 
State  University,  for  example,  are  holding  office  hours 
and  problem-solving  sessions  on  the  Internet’s  Palace 


site,  which  also  lets  students — represented  by  two-di¬ 
mensional  avatars— manipulate  various  props  and 
physically  assemble  objects  in  collaborative  exercises 
(see  “The  Joys  of  Togetherness,”  Page  44).  Clearly,  as 
the  technology  improves,  we  are  seeing  a  lot  more 
next-best  things  to  being  there. 


A  few  organizations,  mostly  in  the  high-tech  are¬ 
na,  are  on  the  verge  of  realizing  some  of  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  benefits  of  Web-based  collaboration.  (“How’s  the 
weather  in  Helsinki,  Floyd?  Could  you  pass  me  that 
hammer?”)  But  perhaps  the  greatest  potential  lies  not 


WHEN  I  WAS  IN  COLLEGE,  We  Used  to 
play  a  game  in  which  we  would  rent 
three  radically  dissimilar  videos  and, 
after  watching  all  three,  try  to  come 
up  with  a  common  theme.  Playing 
the  same  game  with  the  contents  of  this  month’s  issue 
of  WebMaster  presents  no  comparable  challenge:  The 
subject  everyone  keeps  talking  about  is  collaboration. 

Collaboration  is  one  of  those  things  that — outside 
the  context  of  the  Vichy  regime — most  people  would 
agree  is  good.  It’s  also  increasingly  necessary  as  the 
problems  facing  corporations  become  more  complex 
and  the  knowledge  of  individuals  grows  more  special¬ 
ized.  “The  new  reality  is  that  it  will  take  the  collabora¬ 
tive  efforts  of  people  with  different  skills  to  create  inno¬ 
vative  solutions  and  innovative  products,”  wrote  MIT’s 
Michael  Schrage  in  his  book  No  More  Teams!  Master¬ 
ing  the  Dynamics  of  Creative  Collaboration  (Currency 
Doubleday,  1995)  “[The]  ongoing  co-evolution  of  col¬ 
laborative  tools  and  the  need  to  innovate  will  com¬ 
pletely  reshape  the  way  organizations  create  value.” 

You’d  think  those  new  ways  of  creating  value  would 
be  a  done  deal,  now  that  we  have  the  multimedia, 
cross-platform,  do-it-in-real-time  Web.  But  to  date, 
what  most  companies  mean  when  they  say  they  are  col¬ 
laborating  on  the  Web  is  that  they  are  communicating 
on  the  Web,  exchanging  information  rather  than  creat¬ 
ing  a  shared  understanding,  to  use  Schrage’s  terms.  Yes, 
they  are  making  information  readily  available  to  more 
people,  but  working  on  the  same  material  is  not  the 
same  as  working  together  on  the  same  material.  Even 
the  addition  of  a  threaded  discussion  group  or  chat 
area  cannot  replicate  the  vital,  volatile  interactions  of 
face-to-face — or  voice-to-voice — work  sessions. 

The  good  news  for  the  teaming  masses  is  that  com¬ 
panies  claim  to  be  pursuing  the  real  McCoy.  The  bad 
news  is  that  it  may  take  them  awhile  to  get  it.  Even  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  which  developed  an  ambitious  multiappli¬ 
cation  intranet  for  70,000-plus  employees  in  just  six 
months,  will  probably  see  another  couple  of  years  pass 
before  large  numbers  of  people  are  working  together 
over  the  system  in  real-time  (see  “Under  the  Hood  at 
Ford,”  Page  26).  And  while  virtual  reality  and  other 
“workspace”  environments  are  becoming  popular  for 
training  and  collaborative  design,  such  applications 
rarely  run  on  the  Web,  despite  the  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  doing  so. 

That  situation  will  change,  however,  now  that  nu¬ 
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in  bringing  together  dispersed  colleagues  but  rather  in 
creating  closer,  more  organic  relationships  among 
business  partners.  Some  of  those  relationships  already 
are  emerging  in  the  collaborative  forecasting  and  sup¬ 
ply  chain  management  applications  fielded  by  compa¬ 
nies  like  Heineken  USA  Inc.  and  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Inc. 
But  even  those  rely  chiefly  on  information  exchange;  it 
will  take  the  addition  of  true,  real-time  collaboration  to 
transform  improvements  into  innovations. 

Seven  years  ago,  Harvard  Business  School  professor 
Joseph  L.  Badaracco  Jr.  wrote  a  book  called  The  Knowl¬ 
edge  Link:  How  Firms  Compete  Through  Strategic 
Alliances  (Harvard  Business  School  Press)  that  advo¬ 
cated  deliberately  blurring  organizational  lines  and  al¬ 
lowing  knowledge  to  flow  freely  among  corporate  part¬ 
ners.  Badaracco  defines  alliances  as  “organizational 
arrangements  and  operating  policies  through  which 
separate  organizations  share  administrative  authority, 
form  social  links  and  accept  joint  ownership,  and  in 
which  looser,  more  open-ended  contractual  arrange¬ 
ments  replace  highly  specific,  arm’s  length  contracts.” 

That  book,  of  course,  was  written  several  years 
before  the  Internet — let  alone  extranets — gained  a  toe¬ 
hold  in  business.  Just  think  how  much  deeper  and  rich¬ 
er  allies’  relationships  might  become  if  their  employees 
could  meet,  greet  and  labor  together  in  the  same  spaces 
and  with  the  same  resources,  regardless  of  time,  place 
or  operating  system.  Suddenly,  companies  that  bond 
briefly  over  a  single  project  can  “share  understanding” 
as  fully  as  long-term  partners;  and  partners  can 
progress  from  the  familiarity  of  information  passers  to 
the  intimacy  of  co-workers.  The  payoff  is  not  only  an 
increase  in  productivity  but — more  importantly — an 
increase  in  knowledge,  which  is  “a  social  product,  the 
result  of  interactions  among  people,”  in  the  words  of 
Badaracco. 

Knowledge.  Collaboration.  Flexible  relationships. 

All  those  things  we’re  supposed  to  have  been  striving 
for  lo  these  many  years. 

Maybe  they’re  finally  within  reach. 


Executive  Editor 

buchanan@cio.com 
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RELIEVING: 

Marriott  buifif: 
Sellen's  Web 
extranet  that 
the  construction 
company's  clients 
see  how  their 
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PROFILE 

Howto 
Win  Friends 
&  Influence 
Business 

he  Sellen  Construction 
Co.  Inc.  ( www.sellen.com ),  a 
400-person  outfit  that  tack¬ 
les  such  large-scale  projects 
as  the  renovation  of  Seattle’s 
historic  Paramount  Theatre, 
has  long  thought  that  build¬ 
ing  sturdy  relationships  is 
just  as  important  as  building 
sturdy  buildings. 

“We  know  we’re  in  the 
construction  business,”  says 
David  Marriott,  Sellen’s  MIS 
technical  assistant  and  web¬ 
master.  “But  we  are  also  in 
the  information  business,  or 
at  least  the  business  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  client  informed.” 

To  help  achieve  that  goal, 
Sellen  launched  a  Web  site 
1 8  months  ago  that — thanks 
to  the  company’s  promo¬ 
tional  department — did  a 
fine  job  of  showing  off  Sell¬ 
en’s  past  performance  and 
current  offerings.  From  the 
beginning,  says  Marriott, 
the  site  earned  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  other  construction 
companies,  whose  managers 
called  or  sent  e-mail  compli¬ 
menting  the  work  and  ask¬ 
ing  how  Sellen  did  it.  (With 


a  great  deal  of  relatively  in-  ! 
expensive  labor — his  own —  | 
plus  lots  of  encouragement  | 

and  an  overriding  decree 
from  top  executives,  Mar-  [ 
riott  would  reply.) 

But  industry  kudos 
weren’t  enough.  “The  pack-  ! 
age  had  to  be  a  viable  busi¬ 
ness  investment,”  explains  j 
Marriott.  “It  couldn’t  be  just  a  j 
cool  idea  or  a  way  to  jump  on  j 
the  high-tech  bandwagon.”  ! 


That  need  to  deliver  value 
and  the  desire  to  stay  close 
to  customers  compelled 
Marriott  to  create  an  Online 
Projects  extranet.  The  ex¬ 
tranet,  which  links  from  the 
main  site  but  requires  a 
password,  lets  Sellen  clients 
access  secure  databases  in 
which  they  can  review 
progress  reports  on  their 
projects,  read  the  minutes  of 
meetings,  view  change-order 


From  Bark  to  Byte 


Market  rates  for  outsourcing  the  conversion  of  a  300-page  text  to  a  digital  format: 


Scan  pages  into  digital  pictures  of  text  that  cannot  be  manipulated  or  edited. 


Scan  pages  into  electronic  text  usinp  optical  character  recognition  and  correct  misread  words  by  hand. 
This  results  in  text  that  can  be  manipulated  and  edited. 


1  Keying  (typing  in  the  entire  text). 

&HSJ 

Keying  and  encoding  the  text  in  HTML.  SOURCE:  The  Scientific  American,  March  1997 
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and  information-request 
logs,  and  even  see  pho¬ 
tographs  of  their  construc¬ 
tion  sites.  Marriott  updates 
those  files  when  he  receives 
new  information  from  con¬ 
struction  site  managers — at 
least  once  a  week. 

“Clients  like  it,”  says  Mar¬ 
riott.  “It  lets  them  know  how 
their  money  is  being  spent.” 

Unlike  some  companies, 
which  erect  project-specific 
sites  primarily  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  internal  project 
managers  (see  “Private  Parts 
Management,”  at  right), 
Sellen  created  its  site  almost 
entirely  for  the  customer’s 
convenience.  The  company’s 
own  construction  site  per¬ 
sonnel  still  communicate 
over  seven  WANs,  although 
those  communications  will 
also  eventually  move  to  the 
Web.  “At  this  point,  we  need 
to  work  through  some  secu¬ 
rity  concerns,”  says  Mar¬ 
riott.  “We  work  with  a  lot  of 
contractors,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  business  is  very 
slow  at  getting  into  a  more 
Web-based  way  of  doing 
business.” 

For  now  though,  the  On¬ 
line  Projects  extranet  is 
plenty  rewarding  all  by  it¬ 
self.  How  rewarding?  When 
Sellen  won  the  contract  to 
construct  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
St.  Andrews  campus,  the 
software  giant  attributed  the 
deal  to  Sellen’s  emphasis  on 
communication — including 
the  Web  site. 

The  only  downside,  says 
Marriott,  is  that  out  of  re¬ 
spect  for  Microsoft,  his  boss 
asked  him  to  remove  the 
site’s  Netscape  banner. 

-Art  Jahnke 


Private 

Parts  Management 


t  was  Woody  Allen  who  de¬ 
cided  that  90  percent  of  life 
was  just  showing  up.  And  it 
was  Anne  Mason  who  de¬ 
cided  that  90  percent  of  the 
success  of  a  billion-dollar 
project  that  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  Ltd.  was  doing  for 
Sprint  PCS  would  be  getting 
all  the  parts  to  show  up.  On 
time. 

Mason,  a  senior  manager 
for  solutions  delivery  in 
Nortel’s  Richardson,  Texas, 
office,  was  called  on  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  customarily  night¬ 
marish  procedure  by  which 
account  teams  working  in 
the  field  changed  orders  for 
the  hardware  needed  to  get 
the  job  done. 

The  application,  says 
Mason,  had  to  be  lean  and 


responsive,  and  it  had  to 
connect  field  workers  at  17 
far-flung  sites  and  two  major 
Nortel  offices  with  databases 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.;  Ottawa, 
Canada;  and  Richardson. 

“A  couple  of  years  ago,  we 
would  have  used  a  propri¬ 
etary  client/server  system,” 
says  Mason.  “And  we  would 
have  had  to  do  the  whole 
thing  twice — once  for  the 
Macs  that  we  use  here  and 
once  for  the  Windows  envi¬ 
ronment  used  by  the  people 
out  in  the  field.” 

This  time  around,  Mason 
built  a  change-order  man¬ 
agement  system  on  Nortel’s 
intranet,  a  move  that  not  on¬ 
ly  saved  her  the  labor  of 
building  the  same  system 
twice  but  also  required  little 
investment  and 
training.  The 


Don't 
Try  This 
At  Home 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
COMPANIES  OUTSOURCING 
SPECIFIC  OPERATIONS 


)UTS0URCE 

HOSTING 

25% 

i 

ggit 

• 

1 

r 

OUTSOURCE 
CONTENT  CREATION 

2% 

OUTSOURCE  CONTENT 
CREATION  AND  HOSTING 

0% 

Source:  Bell  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  Inc.  (Bellcore), 
which  supplies  research,  net¬ 
working  software  and  consult¬ 
ing  services  for  the  regional 
Bell  operating  companies. 
These  numbers  are  based  on  a 
survey  of  160  webmasters, 
managers  and  consultants. 


account  team  used  Netscape 
as  the  client,  and  Mason 
turned  to  Allaire  Corp.’s 
Cold  Fusion  to  build  the 
pages,  largely  because  the 
product  could  access  all  the 
company’s  back-end 
databases  without  a  burp. 

“We  built  [the  one  plat¬ 
form]  in  three  months,”  says 
Mason.  “If  we  had  used  a 
proprietary  technology,  it 
would  have  taken  six 
to  nine  months,” 
and  the  company 
would  have  had  to 
build  two.  “This  was  a 
simple  one  for  us.  I 
think  the  customer 
would  agree  that  they 
got  tremendous  value 
for  it.” 

-Art  Jahnke 
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Join  the 
Club 

O  many  Internet-related 
organizations,  associations, 
foundations,  consortiums, 
guilds,  networks,  communi¬ 
ties  and  societies  have 
sprung  up  recently  that 
they’ve  earned  their  own 
Yahoo  category  (www. 
yahoo,  com/ Computers _ 
and_Internet/Internet/ 
Organizations/).  Here’s  a 
sampling: 

CommerceNet  Consortium 

( www.commerce.net ):  an  in¬ 
dustry  association  for  online 
market  and  business  devel¬ 
opment.  Its  mission  is  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  growth  of  Inter¬ 
net  commerce  and  create 
business  opportunities  for 
its  members.  Activities  in¬ 
clude  an  Internet  growth 
survey,  development  of  se¬ 
curity  and  payment  proto¬ 
cols,  pilot  business  projects 
and  advocacy  on  issues  such 


est  to  protect  privacy,  free 
expression  and  access  to 
public  resources  and  infor¬ 
mation  online  as  well  as  to 
promote  responsibility  in 
new  media.  Activities  in¬ 
clude  legislative  and  legal 
advocacy,  conferences, 
online  discussions  and 
resources. 

Internet  Content 
Coalition  ( www.netcontent . 
org ):  a  coalition  of  Net  con¬ 
tent  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  whose  primary  role  is  to 
help  create  a  responsible  and 
business-friendly  environ¬ 


ment  through  advocacy, 
education,  standardization 
and  policy.  Activities  in¬ 
clude  networking  and 
promotion  of  publishers’ 
interests,  particularly  re¬ 
garding  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Decency  Act. 

Internet  Society  ( www.isoc . 
org):  an  international  orga¬ 
nization  for  the  technical, 
economic  and  policy  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Internet. 
Activities  include  Internet 
standards  development, 
political  advocacy,  legal  and 
ethical  initiatives,  education 
and  an  annual 
conference. 


as  cryptogra¬ 
phy  export 
controls  and 
digital  signa¬ 
ture  legislation. 


Computer 
Professionals 
for  Social 
Responsibility 

( www.cpst : 
org/dox/home. 
html):  an  alliance  of  com¬ 
puter  scientists  and  others 
concerned  about  the  impact 
of  computer  technology  on 
society.  This  organization 
works  to  influence  decisions 
regarding  the  development 
and  use  of  computers  on  is¬ 
sues  such  as  the  National  In¬ 
formation  Infrastructure, 
civil  liberties,  privacy,  work¬ 
place  concerns,  education 
and  community  networks. 


Electronic  Frontier 
Foundation  ( www.eff.org ):  a 
civil  liberties  organization 
working  in  the  public  inter¬ 


British  marketeer  and  publisher  Julian  Eagles  wonders  if  the  costs  of  producing  an 
intranet-delivered  magazine  could  be  covered  by  advertising  revenues.  And  he  hopes 
to  find  out  with  a  periodical  called  Life's  Work,  which  combines  content  gleaned 
from  a  client  company's  corporate  public  relations  department  with  general  interest 
stories  provided  by  a  network  of  freelance  writers. 

Certainly,  the  price  is  right.  The  intranet  magazine,  produced  by  Eagles'  company, 
WildKat  Entertainment  Ltd.,  is  free  to  corporations  that  don't  mind  exposing  their 
employees  to  advertisements.  And  companies  will  have  another  incentive  to  sign  on: 

^  Eagles'  model  calls  for  them  to  share  20  percent  of  the  revenues  generated  by  adver¬ 
tisements  on  their  sites.  Advertisers  get  a  similarly  attrac¬ 
tive  deal:  They  don't  pay  a  cent  unless  someone  clicks 
through  their  spiel.  How  targeted  can  it  get? 

"Quite,"  says  Eagles.  "For  example,  you  could  send  an  ad 
for  a  new  car  only  to  those  people  whose  corporate  auto 
lease  was  coming  up  in  the  next  three  months.  "For  years, 
advertisers  have  been  searching  for  a  way  to  present  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  target  audience,"  says  Eagles.  "This  is  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  magazine  publishing." 

The  service  is  in  a  trial  period  right  now,  with  rollout 
scheduled  for  September.  - ArtJahnke 


World  Wide 
Web  Consor¬ 
tium  (www. 
w3.org):  an  or¬ 
ganization  ded¬ 
icated  to  global 
Web  interoper¬ 
ability.  Activi¬ 
ties  include  es¬ 
tablishing 
technical  stan¬ 
dards,  main¬ 
taining  Web  in¬ 
formation  for 
developers  and 
users,  provid¬ 
ing  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  new 
technologies 
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Everyone  is  out  there  hawking  the  platform  they  have.  Is  there  anyone 
who  has  both?  Step  into  our  tent.  HP  Domain  Internet  Servers  are  the 
most  scalable,  manageable  and  secure  solutions  for  both  UNIX®  and 
Windows®  NT.  Regardless  of  your  environment,  we  can  help  your  company 
thrive  on  the  net  with  HP  consulting,  education  and  support.  Talk  to 
us.  Our  marketplace  is  at  www.hp.com/go/domain  Capitalize  on  chaos. 
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Off  the  Cybershelf 


PLANNING  GUIDE 

Aligning  Internet 
Strategy  With 
Business  Goals 

Richard  J.  Gascoyne 


RJLTURAL  PUNDITS  oflate 
have  been  wringing  their 
hands  over  a  surge  in  the 
publication  of  sordid  mem¬ 
oirs  and  what  the  public’s 
apparently  voracious  ap¬ 
petite  for 
them  says 
about  our 
society.  By 
the  same  to¬ 
ken,  e-com¬ 
merce  fans 
should  be 
heartened 
by  the  Web 
and  Internet 
books  that 
are  now 
coming  to  market.  The 
days  of  navigation  guides, 
cool-site  compilations  and 
“10  Steps  to  a  Successful 
Web  Presence”  primers  are 
passing;  in  their  place  comes 
a  spate  of  serious  books 
about  doing  serious  busi¬ 
ness  online. 

To  see  how  far  we’ve 
come,  readers  need  only 
look  at  the  opening  chapter 
of  Richard  J.  Gascoyne’s  ex¬ 
cellent  Corporate  Internet 
Planning  Guide:  Aligning  In¬ 
ternet  Strategy  With  Business 
Goals  (Van  Nostrand  Rein¬ 
hold,  1997).  As  recently  as 
last  year,  most  Web  experts 
argued  that  companies 
should  rush  to  the  Internet 
because  the  first-shows 
would  grab  all  the  glory. 
Gascoyne’s  reasons  for  strik¬ 
ing  early  are  far  more  sub¬ 
stantive:  Doing  so  allows 
companies  to,  among  other 
things,  test  profit  models, 
drive  standards,  establish 
early  alignments  with  opti¬ 
mal  business  partners  and 


restructure  the  organization 
to  operate  within  new  busi¬ 
ness  models. 

Planning  Guide's  strength 
is  that  it  prompts  corporate 
leaders  to  ask  the  strategic 
question,  “What 
can  the  Internet  do 
for  my  business?” 
rather  than  the  re¬ 
active,  “What  can 
my  business  do  on 
the  Internet?”  To¬ 
ward  that  end, 
Gascoyne  guides 
his  readers 
through  old  and 
new  business  as¬ 
sumptions  about 
everything  from  customer 
relationships  to  profit  mod¬ 
els  and  explains,  in  bottom- 
line  terms,  what  the  Internet 
changes  and 


how  compa¬ 
nies  can  best 
exploit  those 
changes. 

And  how  re¬ 
freshing  it  is 
to  read — af¬ 
ter  years  of 
“be  there  or 
be  square” 
argU-  rnmmmrnmmmmm 

ments — such  logical  truths 
as,  “[An]  effective  Internet 
strategy  must  be  fully  and 
thoughtfully  embraced, 
aligned  with  your  business 
strategy  and  independent  of 
competitors’  actions.” 

Planning  Guide  is  one  of 
the  best  books  out  there  for 
business  leaders  of  all 
stripes,  including  CEOs. 
Several  other  volumes  have 
a  narrower  focus  but  still 
treat  Web  business  with  the 
gravity  it  deserves.  Amit  K. 


AMIT  K.  MAITRA 
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Internet 

Strategy 
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Maitra’s  somewhat 
sparse  Building  a 
Corporate  Internet 
Strategy: 

The  IT 
Manager’s 
Guide  (Van 
Nostrand 
Reinhold, 

1996),  for 
example; 
is  a  more 
nuts-and- 
bolts 
treatise  that 

nonetheless  contains  an  in- 
depth,  management-centric 
discussion  of  measuring  In¬ 
ternet  ROI.  Jim  Sterne, 
meanwhile,  segues  from  the 
way-oversubscribed  mar¬ 
keting  field  (which  by  now 
harbors  more  titles  than  the 
Hardy  Boys  series)  into  the 
related  area  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  And  even 
if  a  substantial 
chunk  of  Cus¬ 
tomer  Service 
on  the  Internet: 
Building  Rela¬ 
tionships,  In¬ 
creasing  Loyal¬ 
ty  and  Staying 
Competitive 
(John  Wiley  & 
Sons  Inc., 
1996)  is  devoted  to  the  won¬ 
der  that  is  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.,  well,  so  what?  Cisco 
exploits  the  Web  so  effec¬ 
tively  that  it  could  stand  as 
a  role 


service- 

minded 
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Sterne’s  book 
is  smart  (and 
entertaining) 
about  why 
that  is  so. 

Addressing 
those  subjects 
from  a  somewhat 
higher  plane,  John 
Hagel  III  and 
Arthur  G.  Arm¬ 
strong  take  the 
notion  of  virtual 
communities, 
widely  considered 
a  social  phenomenon,  and 
demonstrate  how  they  can 
be  applied  to  business.  Net 
Gain:  Expanding  Markets 
through  Virtual  Communi¬ 
ties  (Harvard  Business 
School  Press,  1997)  explains 
how  Web  sites  that  feature 
user-generated  content,  pro¬ 
mote  personal  relationships 
and  include  mechanisms  for 
profiling  community  mem¬ 
bers  are  best  positioned  to 
make  money  from  those 
who  love  them.  True,  many 
sites  discussed  here  appeal 
primarily  to  consumers,  but 
the  advantages  of  this  model 
for  the  business  marketplace 
are  clear. 

Of  course,  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  are  those  who 
can  not  only  interpret  the 
present  but  also  imagine  the 
future.  Wannabe  visionaries 
will  want  to  read  Michael 
L.  Dertouzos’s  What  Will 
Be:  How  the  New  World 
of  Information  Will 
Change  Our  Lives 
(HarperEdge,  1997), 
the  perfect  book  for 
executives  who  have  the 
Internet  all  figured  out 
and  now  want  to  try 
something  hard. 

-Leigh  Buchanan 
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“I  see  an  April  launch  date.  That  means  we  need  an  Internet  company 

that  can  strategtze,  design  and  host 
our  web-site,  all  at  the  same  time*  is  this  possible?” 

“Keep  your  diapers  dry,  baby,  I’ve  got 
the  perfect  formula.” 


Marketing  •  Design  •  Network 


It's  amazing  how  quickly  the  Internet  is  maturing.  Ironiight  Digital  provides  integrated 
marketing  strategies,  a  world-class  weh  design  shop,  and  highly  customized  network  services,  all  under 
one  roof.  Call  us  at  1  -  8  8  8  *4- 1  RON  LIGHT,  visit  www.ironlight.com,  or  e-mail  heyhahy@ironlight.com 
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Paper  Tiger 

ONLINE  STATIONERY  SHOP  iPRINT  LOWERS  COSTS  BY  LETTING 
CUSTOMERS  HELP  THEMSELVES  BY  HEATH  ROW 


A 


efore  iPrint  Inc.  (www.iprint.com)  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  Dec.  30, 1996,  executives  at  the  Web-based 
print  shop  wanted  to  be  sure  their  user  interface  and 
ordering  procedure  were  flawless.  The  company 
already  had  several  things  going  for  it,  including  low 
prices  and  plans  to  offer  a  full  line  of  business 
stationery.  But  President  Royal  P.  Farros  and  Director 
of  Technology  David  Hodson  believed  that  to  beat  out 
commercial  printers  moving  to  the  Net,  they  would 
need  the  quickest,  most  accurate,  least  painful  order 
and  transaction  processes  online. 

So  they  asked  their  mothers  for  help. 

“The  opinion  I  get  from  a  usability  expert  can  be 
totally  different  from  the  opinion  of  a  user,”  says 
Hodson,  a  former  electronic  commerce  specialist  at 
Visa  International  Service  Association  and  a  senior 
project  engineer  at  Deluxe  Corp.,  the  largest  check 
printer  in  the  United  States.  “I  sat  my  mom  down  to  see 
how  she  used  iPrint.  Royal’s  mom  even  checked  it  out.” 

By  watching  their  friends  and  families  interact  with 
iPrint,  the  company’s  managers  were  able  to  tweak 
their  service  to  make  it  as  easy  to  use  as  possible.  And 
mother,  apparently,  does  know  best:  Since  January, 
the  14-employee  company  had  increased  its  dollar  sales 
by  almost  50  percent. 

Part  of  iPrint’s  appeal,  of  course,  is  low  pricing:  The 
company’s  customer  self-service  model  allows  it  to 
offer  products  at  25  to  50  percent  less  than  its  non- 
Web-based  counterparts  do.  In  traditional  commercial 
printing,  customers  order  business  cards,  letterhead 
and  other  products  by  filling  out  forms  at  stores  or  in 
catalogs,  or  by  placing  a  call.  Orders  are  then  entered 
into  a  printer’s  accounting  and  order  processing 
systems  as  well  as  into  a  layout  computer,  on  which 
they  are  designed,  edited  and  proofread  by  the  printer’s 
staff.  As  many  as  45  to  50  people  may  handle  a  single 
order.  That  system  offers  numerous  opportunities  for 
error:  In  a  traditional  printing  business,  between  5  and 
15  percent  of  customers  request  their  jobs  be  redone 
because  of  mistakes,  according  to  Farros,  a  former  vice 
president  at  Deluxe. 

iPrint  relieves  printers  from  the  “preflight  process” — 
the  steps  before  an  order  is  printed — as  well  as  from  the 
associated  costs.  “[The  preparatory  work]  is  people¬ 


intensive,  and  it  has  to  be,” 
says  Farros.  “There  have  to 
be  backups  to  backups  to 
backups.” 

But  the  Web  model  makes 
those  backups  unnecessary. 

By  letting  customers  place 
and  proof  their  own  orders, 
iPrint  saves  between  25  and 
50  percent,  according  to 
Farros.  “Any  time  you  have 
to  do  anything  manually, 
the  costs  go  way  up,”  he 
says.  “Printing  is  very 
commodity-oriented,  and 
everybody  beats  every¬ 
body  else  up  over  pennies. 

I  would  rather  save  20 
cents  than  do  another 
project  for  $1.” 

Today,  iPrint  cus¬ 
tomers  can  design 

and  order  their  own  business  cards,  letterhead, 
envelopes,  and  rubber  and  self-inking  stamps  on  the 
site,  and  the  company  plans  to  roll  out  labels,  business 
forms,  memo  pads  and  sticky  notes  soon.  The  applica¬ 
tion  for  business  cards,  the  first  product  to  go  online, 
features  a  WYSIWYG  interface  that  allows  users  to 
choose  from  40  templates.  (There  are  also  40  letterhead 
and  28  envelope  templates.)  Users  enter  their  informa¬ 
tion,  move  blocks  of  text  around  the  card,  upload  their 
own  logos  and  graphics,  and  proof  the  final  design  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  CyberCash  Inc. 
secure  iPrint’s  online  payments,  with  CyberCash  autho¬ 
rizing  customers’  credit  before  an  order  goes  through. 

Much  of  iPrint’s  technology  is  based  on  work  that 
Farros  and  his  partners  did  for  Deluxe,  which  in  1994 
bought  T/Maker  Corp.,  a  startup  desktop  publishing 
business  owned  by  Farros  and  several  others.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  Deluxe  wanted  to  create  stationery-design  kiosks 
that  would  simplify  greatly  the  manipulation  of  such 
content  as  card  templates  and  clip  art.  “Every  interface 
that’s  out  there  today  is  based  on  looking  over  some- 
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body’s  shoulder  and  learning  what  to  do,”  says 
Farros.  “That’s  really  great,  but  what  if  you  don’t  have 
anyone’s  shoulder  to  look  over?” 


Users  enter  their  information, 

move  blocks  of  text  around  the  card, 
Upload  their  own  logos  and 

graphics,  and  proof  the  final  design 

>efore  ordering. 


Deluxe  planned  to  install  the  kiosks  in  office  supply 
stores,  in  banks  and  next  to  automated  teller  machines. 
The  pilot  was  successful,  with  office  superstore  Staples 
Inc.  reporting  redo  rates  of  0.5  percent  for  stationery 
orders  made  through  the  kiosks  compared  to  16  per¬ 
cent  for  orders  made  the  traditional  way.  Then  Deluxe 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  printing  business  and  into 


financial  services.  Farros  took  his  interface  technology 
and  left  to  start  iPrint. 

While  iPrint’s  interface  is  the  foundation  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  what  happens  on  the  back  end  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  says  Mike  Rubin,  senior  manager  for  systems  inte¬ 
gration.  The  company’s  IS  group  must  ensure  that  the 
electronic  image  files  sent  to  iPrint’s  printer,  Business 
Cards  Tomorrow  Inc.  (BCT),  fit  seamlessly  into  BCT’s 
existing  printing  system.  “Printers  aren’t  the  most  tech¬ 
nical  organizations,”  says  Rubin.  “We  have  to  find  out 
what  they  do  and  figure  out  how  we  can  fit  into  it.” 

As  part  of  The  Enterprise  Network  of  the  NASA  Ames 
Technology  Commercialization  Center,  a  small  business 
incubator  in  Moffett  Field,  Calif.,  iPrint’s  two-room  of¬ 
fice  is  networked  on  a  lOBase-T  LAN.  All  employees  use 
Pentium-class  PCs,  and  iPrint  houses  its  site  on  Net¬ 
scape  2.01  servers.  An  Oracle  database,  which  is  used  to 
store  order  information,  is  connected  to  the  Web  via 
open  database  connectivity  (ODBC).  Once  customers 
place  their  orders,  iPrint  creates  Encapsulated  PostScript 
files  of  the  resulting  images,  compresses  those  files  and 
transmits  them  in  daily  batches  to  BCT  by  dialing  into 
the  printer’s  system  with  a  28.8Kbps  modem. 

While  Farros  declines  to  quote  sales  figures  or  site 
traffic,  he  says  response  to  iPrint’s  service  has  been 
favorable  and  that  the  site’s  popularity  is  especially 
impressive,  considering  the  company  has  relied  on 
word  of  mouth  for  much  of  its  promotion. 

The  company  is  also  working  on  partnerships  with 
several  Internet  service  providers  and  companies  that 
want  to  co-label  or  private  label  iPrint’s  technology, 
says  Letty  Swank,  iPrint’s  vice  president  of  operations. 
A  large  regional  ISP  that  Swank  declines  to  identify  has 

approached  the  compa¬ 
ny  about  creating  a  co¬ 
labeled  print  shop  for 
its  customers.  In 
addition,  Citibank  NA 
wants  to  offer  iPrint’s 
services  to  its  customers 
as  part  of  a  direct 
marketing  campaign. 

“People  are  looking 

at  the  iPrint  site  and  saying,  ‘This  is  different.  How  can 
we  use  it?’  ”  explains  Swank.  “We  were  waiting  for  the 
letterhead  so  that  the  whole  business  stationery  com¬ 
plement  was  there.  Now  that  that’s  up  and  running,  you 
should  [start  seeing]  us  in  lots  of  places.”  CE> 

Heath  Row  can  be  reached  at  hrow@cio.com. 
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The  Velvet  Glove 

HOW  TO  CONVINCE  DISTRIBUTED  DEVELOPERS  THAT  THE  ONLY  LIMIT 
IS  NOT  THEIR  IMAGINATIONS  BY  JIM  STERNE 


ou  were  the  first  person  to  create  a  Web  site  for 

your  company.  It  was  fun.  You  were  the  first  to  promote  the 
Web  within  your  company.  It  was  important.  Now  you  are 
the  first  to  be  responsible  for  the  other  people  in  your  com¬ 
pany  who  have  created  their  own  Web  pages.  It  is  daunting. 

Remember  how  you  felt  when  the  Web  was  new,  exciting 
and  mercurial?  Your  job  required  that  you  be  equal  parts 
technical  savant,  graphic  artist  and  psychic  visionary.  The 
objective  went  from  maintaining  the  status  quo  to  intention¬ 
ally  stretching  the  envelope — first  into  a  tube,  then  into  a 
wormhole.  You  were  leading  the  way  by  being  the  outlaw. 

Now  that  you’re  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  you’re  responsible  for 
managing  the  work  of  distributed  Web  developers.  They  are 
intent  on  blowing  away  tradition  and  customs  to  create  the 
new,  the  unorthodox,  the  next  insanely  great  thing — just  like 
you  were.  Now  it’s  your  job  to  keep  them  in  line. 

When  product  managers  from 
the  far-flung  edges  of  the  com¬ 
pany  create  brochures,  direct- 
mail  pieces  or  magazine  ads,  it’s 
unlikely  the  results  will  look 
alike.  And  there’s  no  reason 
they  should.  The  people  who 
might  buy  a  Kenmore  washing 
machine  don’t  expect  the  ads  to 
look  the  same  as  those  for 
Craftsman  tools.  Besides,  those 
ads  show  up  in  different  publi¬ 
cations  or  are  mailed  to  differ¬ 
ent  people.  Why  should  they 
be  similar? 

On  the  other  hand,  when 
people  come  to  a  Web  site, 
they  see  all  of  your  products 
under  the  same  roof.  And 
while  those  products  may  be 
positioned  very  differently,  your 

pages  should  include  elements  to  help  the  consumer  recog¬ 
nize  that  their  parentage  is  the  same.  A  ThinkPad  is  not  the 
same  as  an  AS/400  is  not  the  same  as  an  S/390,  but  there 
should  be  no  question  that  they  all  come  from  IBM. 

Your  job  is  to  create  the  high-level,  common  look  of  the 
site.  The  size  and  placement  of  the  logo,  the  color  scheme 
and  the  general  layout  of  the  pages  will  tell  visitors  they  are 
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still  spending  time  with  your  company  and  haven’t  drifted 
off  to  the  home  of  a  dealer,  distributor  or  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  partner. 

Celebrate  Similarity 

ast  month,  this  column  beat  the  drum  for  naviga¬ 
tional  clarity.  This  month,  the  drummer  stays  the  same, 
but  the  rhythm  changes  slightly  as  the  call  goes  out  for 
consistent  navigation  across  all  departments  and  divisions. 
Once  Web  visitors  have  finally  figured  out  what  to  expect  at 
the  bottom  of  every  page,  don’t  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
them  by  allowing  different  divisions  to  create  their  own 
toolbars.  Establish  a  standard  set  of  buttons  or  a  standard 
implementation  of  a  frame  for  the  index  and  apply  it  across 
the  board. 

We  are  discovering 
that  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Web  is  its 
ability  to  deal  with  a 
marketplace  of  one.  Toward 
that  end,  you  should  address  people  in 
Japan  differently  from  the  way  you  ad¬ 
dress  people  in  Norway.  But  there  need 
to  be  corporate  standards  and  filters  to 
ensure  that  brand  equity  is  not  frittered  away 
and  that  loose  translations  don’t  embarrass  the 
company  or  confuse  the  customer.  If  the 
division  that  makes  modems  in¬ 
sists  on  a  button  bar  that  is 
distinctly  different  from 
that  of  the  group  devel¬ 
oping  mobile  phones, 
where  and  how  do  you 
draw  the  line?  How  do 
you  impose  and  enforce 
your  corporate  perspective? 

The  World  Wide  Web  Consortium,  which 
is  forever  trying  to  adopt  standards  to  keep  up 
with  a  changing  marketplace,  has  incorporated  style  sheets 
into  the  finally  recognized  HTML  3.2.  But  even  if  your  au¬ 
thoring  tools  don’t  incorporate  style  sheets  as  a  technical 
feature,  you  should  adopt  the  philosophy  behind  them.  Your 
company’s  style  sheets  should  include  those  elements  that 
are  dictated  by  the  corporate  communications  department. 
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to  pubfish  five  data  ...not  static  pages! 


Create  Reports  From  live  Data! 

Do  you  want  to  deploy  serious  information 
systems  on  your  corporate  intranet? 

Then  give  users  access  to  live  data. .  .not 
static  pages.  How?  With  WebFOCUS,  the 
ultimate  data  publishing  system  for  the 
corporate  Web. 

With  WebFOCUS  you  can: 

■  Publish  live  data  from  virtually  any 
database  on  any  computer  platform 


Join  and  aggregate  files  from  multiple 
databases  on  heterogeneous  platforms 

Display  fully  formatted  and  styled 
reports  with  no  more  than  a  standard 
Web  browser  on  the  desktop 

Launch  simple  queries  or  create 
sophisticated  ad  hoc  reports  from  your 
Web  browser 

Automatically  create  dynamic 
hyperlinks  so  users  can  drill  down  on 
reports  for  more  detailed  information 


Worid  Leader  In  Enterprise  Reporting 

WebFOCUS  is  designed  and  supported  by 
Information  Builders,  a  world  leader  in 
enterprise  reporting  and  analysis  systems 
for  more  than  1 5  years. 

Take  a  Test  Drivel 

For  more  information  and  a  live 
demonstration  of  WebFOCUS,  visit  our 
Web  site  or  call  our  toll-free  number 
listed  below. 


CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

FOCUS  and  WebFOCUS  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  New  York,  NY  (212)  736-4433  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 


Information 

Builders. 

www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 


customer  interface 


How  should  the  logo  be  used?  What  is 
the  standard,  checked,  sanitized  and 
approved  description  of  the  company? 


What  is  the  corporate  color  scheme? 
Add  to  that  consistent  navigational  de¬ 
vices,  and  you’re  off  to  a  good  start. 

Follow  up  the  imposed  corporate 
standards  with  corporate  guidelines. 
Suggest  helpful  techniques  or  proce¬ 
dures  that  worked  for  you  when  you 
were  inventing  the  wheel.  Recommend 
common  look-and-feel  widgets.  And 
then  bring  out  the  sticks  and  carrots. 

Of  Sticks  and  Carrots 

f  course,  the  size,  shape  and 
power  of  the  stick  is  up  to  you, 
gentle  reader.  Each  company 
deals  with  threats,  demotions  and  ter¬ 
minations  in  its  own  way.  Nevertheless, 
you  must  have  something  you  can 
wield  over  the  recalcitrant.  In  some 
cases,  it’s  tight  control  of  the  server:  No 
approval?  No  hosting.  In  more  dis¬ 
tributed  organizations,  your  leverage 
might  be  the  ability  to  reach  into  a 
server  from  afar  and  remove  offending 
pages.  It  might  be  the  ability  to  leave  a 
mark  in  somebody’s  Permanent 
Record.  Or  it  might  be  as  simple  as, 
“Remove  that  link  from  your  home 
page  to  our  home  page  or  you’re  fired.” 

Whatever  the  penalty,  it  must  have 
behind  it  the  force  of  someone  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  up  to  have  power  over  re¬ 
mote  miscreants.  That  means  convinc¬ 
ing  top  brass  that  a  cohesive  Web  site  is 
important  enough  to  have  them  sign 
the  rules  and  regulations  cover  memo. 


But  the  stick  will  get  you  only  so  far. 
If  you  want  people  to  do  what  you  say 
and  bend  to  your  rules,  you’ve  also  got 
to  plant  some  really 
good  carrots. 

To  start  with,  appeal 
to  common  sense.  The 
corporation  needs  to 
look  like  one  entity  to 
the  outside  world; 
users  will  be  able  to 
navigate  better  and  so 
on.  Then  make  them 
some  offers  they  can’t 
refuse,  beginning  with 
all  the  wonderful 
things  that  will  happen 
if  they  use  common  tools  for  page  de¬ 
velopment.  The  most  obvious  benefits, 
of  course,  are  training  and  support.  A 
central  team  can  get  to  know  the  prod¬ 
ucts  well  enough  to  teach  and  run  a 
help  desk.  Developers  in  individual 
business  units  can  get  up  and  running 
faster  and  won’t  have  to  face  hours  on 
hold  trying  to  reach  manufacturers. 
The  central  team  can  critique  dozens 
of  products  rather  than  each  business 
unit  doing  the  Comdex  Crawl. 

Furthermore,  the 
approved  toolset  will 
create  pages  and 
graphics  in  approved 
formats.  As  a  result, 

Web  work  can  go  live 
faster.  And  approved 
tools  and  file  formats 
will  become  doubly 
valuable  when  com¬ 
bined  with  approved 
procedures.  Rather 
than  threaten  that  the 
wrong  tools  and  proce¬ 
dures  will  spell  certain  death,  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  proper  tools  and  proce¬ 
dures  will  promote  pages  into  prompt 
production. 

The  Fastest  Carrot  on  the  Web 

OUR  AVERAGE  CONTENT  PRO¬ 
VIDER  is  under  the  gun:  New 
material  must  be  posted  fast  and 
frequently.  When  marketing  depart¬ 


ment  creatives  hold  a  brainstorming 
session,  they  want  to  show  off  their 
brilliance  immediately.  Your  job  is  to 
show  them  how — if  they  use  the  stan¬ 
dard  look  and  feel  as  well  as  the  recom¬ 
mended  tools  and  procedures — their 
content  will  hit  the  Web  at  the  speed  of 
light.  Then  add  the  clincher:  Web- 
based  workflow. 

No  marketing  department — or  any 
other  department  for  that  matter — is 
going  to  turn  down  an  automated  Web 
content  hosting  process.  Write  your 
copy,  tweak  your  graphics,  drag  your 
files  over  to  this  browser  and  drop 
them  in  the  approval  bucket.  If  it’s  easi¬ 
er  and  faster  to  use  the  tools  and  follow 
the  rules,  they’d  be  fools  not  to  do  so. 

A  horse  in  the  wild  runs  free  but  is 
of  no  value  to  the  farmer  or  rancher. 
The  horse  tethered  to  a  stake  cannot 
run  at  all  and  will  soon  lose  its  spirit, 
then  its  health.  But  the  horse  in  a  corral 
has  enough  room  to  run  without  run¬ 
ning  away.  Divisional,  departmental 
and  business-line  page  authors  and 
content  creators  must  be  treated  the 
same  way.  Give  them  enough  freedom 
to  express  themselves  and  represent 


their  products  without  tying  them  to  a 
stake.  But  don’t  leave  them  entirely  to 
their  own  devices.  CZ> 


Jim  Sterne  (jsterne@targeting.com), 
president  of  Target  Marketing  of  Santa 
Barbara,  is  an  Internet  marketing  strat¬ 
egy  consultant  and  the  author  o/World 
Wide  Web  Marketing  and  Customer 
Service  on  the  Internet. 
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1-800-874-5209  /  www.uu.net/serious/wm 


Get  Serious. 


Web  Hosting  is  serious  business.  Which  is  why  companies  who  are 
committed  to  the  Internet  come  to  UUNET  as  a  dynamic  single  point  of 
contact  for  innovative  and  comprehensive  Web  Hosting  solutions. 

Since  1987  (a  lifetime  in  Internet  terms),  UUNET  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  shaping  the  Internet  into  a  seamless  business  communications  tool. 
And  in  1994  UUNET  became  the  first  national  Internet  Service  Provider  to 
offer  business-class  Web  Hosting  services. 

UUNET's  services  range  from  basic  UNIX  and  NT  hosting  to  large-scale 
database  services — all  connected  to  UUNET's  fully-redundant  global 
backbone.  Because  let's  face  it,  your  Web  site  isn't  kid's  stuff. 


At  UUNET,  the  Internet  isn't  a  toy.  We  take  it  seriously 
know  that  you  do. 


because  we 


UUNET  Web  Hosting  Services.  The  Internet  at  Work.™ 


01997  UUNET  ;  chnologies,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  VA.  All  rights  reserved. 
UUNET  is  a  rey'  red  trademark  and  the  UUNET  logo  design  and 
The  Internet  jt  /ork  are  trademarks  of  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc. 
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solution 
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Your  people  are  your  greatest 
asset.  Getting  them  to  work 
together  better  isnt  just  more 
efficient.  It’s  more  profitable. 

But  where  should  you  begin? 
Just  call  IBM.  We’ve  helped  all 
lands  of  companies  erase  time 
differences,  so  that  every  office, 
everywhere,  is  able  to  access 
up-to-the-minute  information. 
Using  Lotus  Domino™  and  the 
IBM  Global  Network”  we’ve 
helped  them  tighten  business 
processes,  all  while  maximizing 
their  existing  investments. 

That’s  the  power  you  get  with  an 
IBM  Internet  solution,  a  unique 
combination  of  technology, 
professional  services  and  know¬ 
how  that’s  enabling  a  world  of 
e-business  opportunities. 

Find  out  how  the  Internet  can 
improve  your  productivity. 
Just  drop  by  www.ibm.com/ 
internetsolutions,  or  give  us  a 
call  at  1  800  'BM-7080,  ext. 
NC03,  for  our  free  brochure 
on  intranet  solutions. 


Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  ” 


Swimming  the  E-Channel 

A  SMALL  COMPANY  HEADS  STEADILY  DEEPER  INTO  ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  WATERS 

BY  MORRIS  SAMIT 


his  is  the  story  of  one  software  company  and  the 

World  Wide  Web.  We  want  to  share  it  because  it  is  a  success 
story  and  because  we  know  that  others  in  our  industry — 
and  in  many  industries— are  also  experimenting  with  Inter¬ 
net  commerce  and  can  learn  from  our  experiences.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Web  marketing  are  so  significant — once  you 
iron  out  the  kinks — that  it  may  represent  the  future  of  our 
business. 

Thanks  to  the  Web,  we’re  getting  fewer  leads,  and  were 
thrilled!  Were  spending  less  money  and  making  more. 
Along  the  way,  we’ve  developed  a  new  business  model, 
building  a  marketing/sales/ 
distribution  scenario  based 
on  quality  instead  of  quantity. 

Our  company,  DSP  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.,  makes  a  prod¬ 
uct  called  DADiSP,  visual 
data  analysis  software  for  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists.  DSP’s 
executives,  who  had  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  wonders 
of  the  Web  and  believed  all  of 
it,  launched  the  company’s 
first  site  in  July  1995.  Like 
most  organizations,  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  secret  to  Web 
success  was  to  post  as  much 
information  as  humanly  pos¬ 
sible,  so  we  rounded  up  every 
brochure,  data  sheet  and  im¬ 
age  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on,  threw  in  a  little  color,  did 
some  fiddling  with  layout  and 
shot  the  whole  thing  over  to 
an  Internet  service  provider. 

Presto,  we  had  a  Web  page! 

We  gave  notice  to  our  salespeople,  sat  back  and  waited  for 
the  calls  to  pour  in. 

We  waited  some  more.  Then  we  had  an  epiphany.  Cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  go  to  the  Web  simply  to  read  marketing  and 
technical  inform  tion,  we  realized.  They  want  something 
more,  something  real.  And  what  could  be  more  real  than  the 
product  itself? 

Our  first  step  toward  transforming  the  site  into  a  true  sell¬ 
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ing  channel  was  to  post  a  demonstration  version  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  that  users  could  download.  Our  strategy  in  the  past 
had  been  to  mail  demo  disks  to  prospects  regardless  of 
whether  they  requested  them.  But  consumers  receive  many 
disks  from  many  companies,  and  they  must  then  be  in¬ 
spired,  cajoled  or  tempted  to  install  the  software  and  take  it 
for  a  spin.  The  beauty  of  the  Web  is  that  it  lets  prospects  base 
their  decision  to  try  a  product  on  their  assessments  of  that 
product’s  potential  benefit  to  them. 

Recognizing  that  paradigm  shift  (you  can’t  write  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  the  Internet  without  using  the  phrase  “paradigm 

shift”),  we  embarked  on  a 
major  expansion  of  our  Web 
marketing  activity.  We  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  we  could  get 
more  people  to  visit  our  site 
and  get  those  people  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  the 
product  to  download  the  de¬ 
mo,  then  we  had  a  quick,  ef¬ 
ficient,  inexpensive  way  to 
put  our  product  into  the 
hands  of  “self-qualified” 
prospects.  Within  a  few 
months  there  were  more 
downloads  than  demo  disks 
being  mailed;  today  we  mail 
disks  only  in  special  circum¬ 
stances. 

ut  the  Web  isn’t  just 
a  great  tool  for  attract¬ 
ing  individual  users;  it 
is  also  a  way  to  enter  new 
markets.  For  example,  we 
have  always  wanted  greater 
penetration  in  schools  and  universities,  where  our  software 
has  obvious  applications  for  teaching  and  research.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  cost  of  marketing  and  selling  into  that  market 
had  been  prohibitive  for  us,  and  the  approximately  $2,000 
list  price  for  the  software  was  prohibitive  for  many  potential 
customers. 

But  we  knew  that  schools  were  interested:  Analysis  of  our 
user  log  showed  a  large  number  of  accesses  from  .edu  ad- 
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Our  credentials  are  impeccable 


INTEGRATED  INTERNET  SOLUTIONS 

Genuity  is  hardly  your  everyday  Internet  service 

to  the  backbone  of  the  Internet.  We’re  fully- 

provider.  We’re  part  of  Bechtel,  a  world-famous 

redundant  and  strictly  business.  No  dial-ups.  Ergo, 

builder  of  infrastructure.  We  have  seven,  state-of- 

no  hold  ups.  And  we’re  by  your  side  24-hours  a 

the-art,  global  data  centers  offering  direct  access 

day.  But  don’t  fret,  you’ll  like  our  company. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  WASHINGTON 

GENUITY  GLOBAL  DATA  CENTERS 

GENUITY 

a  Bechtel  company 

LONDON  PHOENIX  SILICON  VALLEY 

For  peerless  business  networks,  call  1-888-GENUITY  for  a  free  consultation  or  visit  WWW.CJ©nuity.n©t 


business  case 


dresses.  That  gave  us  an  idea.  What  if 
we  offered  students  a  slightly  modified 
version  of  our  standard  product,  one 
that  would  not  cannibalize  commercial 
markets,  free  on  our  Web  site?  Unlike 
the  demo,  the  Student  Edition  would 
allow  users  to  import  and  export  live 
files  and  would  offer  access  to  all  of  the 
software’s  functions  as  well  as  to  online 
documentation.  Students  who  had  a  fa¬ 
vorable  experience  with  our  product 
while  still  in  school,  we  believed,  would 
remain  loyal  customers  once  they  em¬ 
barked  on  their  professional  careers. 

We  tried  it,  and  it  worked  so  well 
that  we  quickly  added  a  mirror  site. 
Then  we  found  that  large  numbers  of 
faculty  members  were  also  download¬ 
ing  the  software,  so  we  began  offering 
teachers  a  full  commercial  version  of 
the  product  if  their  students  down¬ 
loaded  the  Student  Edition  for  use  in 
class  projects.  Again,  the  goal  was  to 
expose  as  many  young  people  to  our 
product  as  possible. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  with 
very  little  “selling.”  We  executed  an  ag¬ 
gressive  direct  mail  and  telemarketing 
campaign,  alerting  major  engineering 
and  science  schools  to  the  free  product 
on  our  site.  We  even  visited  some  uni¬ 
versities  and  hung  cards  and  posters  in 
public  spaces.  In  less  than  a  year,  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  downloads. 

But  popularity  has  its  price.  When 
we  checked  the  user  log,  we  found  that 
many  nonacademics  were  also  down¬ 
loading  (illegally)  the  Student  Edition. 
Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  transform 
that  transgression  into  an  opportunity. 
We  contacted  the  scofflaws  by  phone 
(using  information  we  compiled  from 
registration  forms),  read  them  their 
Miranda  rights  and  followed  up  with  a 
mailing  of  our  literature,  including 
price  sheets.  Because  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  professional  engineers  and 
scientists,  the  Student  Edition’s  small 
data  file  size  was  of  limited  use  to 
them,  but  they  were  excellent  prospects 
for  the  full  commercial  version. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  so  many 
engineers  were  anxious  to  retrieve 


products  from  the  Web  led  to  a  strate¬ 
gic  selling  and  distribution  decision: 
We  would  place  the  full  commercial 
version  on  our  site  and  let  prospects 
download  it  for  a  30-day  trial.  Toward 
that  end,  we  embedded  code  that 
would  prompt  users  to  obtain,  via  e- 
mail,  a  password  to  activate  the  prod¬ 
uct.  If  they  chose  not  to  purchase  the 
software  at  the  end  of  30  days,  it  would 
become  inoperable.  To  date,  conver¬ 
sion  rates  for  prospects  who  actually 
download  the  full  version  approach  50 
percent. 

There  were  two  benefits  from  this 
tactic:  reduced  telephone  time  and  a 


shorter  qualifying  process.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  salespeople  placed  numerous 
phone  calls  before  making  initial 
contact  with  a  prospect  and  many 
more  throughout  the  selling  process. 
Now,  prospects  can  review  informa¬ 
tion,  download  software  and  test  it 
without  ever  speaking  to  a  salesperson 
or  waiting  for  literature  to  arrive. 

And,  of  course,  the  trial  model  also 
eliminates  the  cost  of  producing  and 
shipping  disks. 

INFORMING  OUR  PROSPECT  base  of 

the  software’s  availability  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  traditional  marketing  only 
in  that  it  was  more  efficient  and  cheap¬ 
er.  We  added  our  URL  to  all  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising,  literature,  letterheads  and 
business  cards.  An  expanded  direct 
mail  campaign  pointing  readers  to  the 
Web  was  even  more  effective.  We  are 
continually  fine-tuning  both  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  direct  mail  efforts,  seek¬ 
ing  out  media  that  reaches  people  who 
routinely  use  the  Internet  and  conduct¬ 
ing  sales-to-source  analyses  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  vehicles  bring  in  the  most 


revenues.  And,  of  course,  everyone  re¬ 
questing  information  via  fax,  mail  and 
so  on  is  directed  to  the  Web  site. 

We  have  also  created  a  database  of 
prospects  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  trial  offer  or  requested  additional 
information,  and  we  e-mail  those  peo¬ 
ple  notices  of  special  discounts,  up¬ 
coming  releases,  technical  information 
and  new  applications.  This  tactic  has 
proved  far  more  effective  than  repeated 
mailings  to  rented,  weak  or  duplicated 
lists  and  has  saved  us  the  cost  of  un¬ 
necessary  brochures,  demos,  postage 
and  shipping.  The  initiative  has  been 
so  successful  overall  that  we  have  rein¬ 


vested  the  money  we  saved  into  new 
Web  marketing  initiatives,  as  well  as 
into  development  and  technical  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Web  is  a  software  company’s 
dream,  creating  greater  awareness  of 
the  brand  and  24-hour  access  to  prod¬ 
uct  information  while  reducing  lead, 
sales  and  fulfillment  costs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  a  user’s  dream,  giving 
prospects  control  over  what  they  read 
rather  than  forcing  on  them  what  we 
think  they  ought  to  read.  And  having 
prospects  qualify  and  serve  themselves 
not  only  saves  money  for  us  but  also 
saves  users  the  annoyance  of  being 
bombarded  with  information  they 
don’t  want.  Now  when  a  prospect  and 
a  salesperson  (yes,  we  still  have  them, 
for  the  time  being,  anyway)  finally 
speak,  they  do  so  knowing  that  each 
has  something  to  offer  the  other — 
quite  a  departure  from  the  typical  sales 
situation. 


Morris  Samit  is  president  of  DSP  Dev¬ 
elopment  Corp.  (www.dadisp.com).  He 
can  be  reached  at  morris@dadisp.com. 


DSP’s  Web  Site  allowed  it  to 
enter  a  market  that  had 
previously  been  prohibitively 

expensive. 
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What's  a  Three-Letter  Word  For... 

An  Industry-Endorsed  Intranet  Company 
You'd  Trust  YOUR  Web  Site  To? 
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or  proven,  reliable  solutions  for  managing  Intranet  content  and  To  see  how  you  can  solve  your  own 


client/server  source  code,  MKS  is  the  only  answer.  Our  name  is 
trusted  by  market  leaders  worldwide  for  award-winning  products 
that  help  solve  even  the  most  complex  Intranet  challenges.  Thats 
what  we  call  managing  change  with  integrity.  And  it  all  starts 
with  three  simple  letters:  MKS. 


Intranet  puzzle,  read  the  MKS  white  paper 
entitled  “Dark  Secrets  of  the  Intranet.” 

For  your  free  copy,  call  1-800-265-2797 
or  point  your  browser  to: 

www.  mks .  c  o  m  /  a  d  /  w  m  9  7  0  6 
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mkg 

Managing  Change  With  Integrity 


MKS  1-519-884-2251  •  France  +33  1  3082  2762  •  Germany  +49  71  1  16714  0  •  Nordic  +45  3325  6555  •  UK  +44  181  948  5166 


They  sped  across  Florida’s  Alligator 

Alley  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  headed 
from  the  Fort  Lauderdale  airport  to  an 
Internet  business  conference  across  the 
state  in  Naples.  They  took  notes  on  a 
laptop  computer  and  talked  nonstop 
about  their  mission  as  they’d  been  do¬ 
ing  for  weeks  back  in  Detroit.  Later,  be¬ 
tween  conference  sessions,  they  ignored 
the  Gulf  Coast’s  beaches,  bars  and  golf 
courses  and  instead  chose  to  huddle  in  a 
hotel  room  crafting  their  concise  digital  document.  When 
they  flew  home  a  few  days  later,  they  brought  with  them  the 
rough  draft  of  a  manifesto  for  revolutionizing  the  way  their 
company — the  world’s  second-largest  automobile  and  truck 
manufacturer  and  fourth-largest  industrial  corporation — 
conducted  its  day-to-day  business. 

They  were  a  team  of  true  believers  from  Ford  Motor  Co.’s 
fledgling  Department  of  Enterprise  Information  Manage¬ 
ment.  Their  assignment  was  to  develop  the  underlying  strat¬ 
egy — a  constitution,  really — for  a  global  corporate  intranet. 
The  evangelists  and  their  bosses  viewed  the  resulting  docu¬ 
ment — about  one  and  a  half  printed  pages,  plus  supporting 
attachments — as  the  magic  carpet  that  would  carry  their  in¬ 
dustrial  behemoth,  quickly  and  relatively  painlessly,  toward 
new  competitive  heights. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later,  their  vision  is  becoming 
Ford’s  reality:  an  intranet  that,  so  far,  connects  80,000  pro¬ 
fessional  employees  worldwide,  with  projections  calling  for 
95,000  users  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In  an  industry  in  which 
major  technological  change  sometimes  takes  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  Ford  executives  say  their  comprehensive  network  has 
transformed  decades-old  processes  in  a  matter  of  months,  in 
many  cases  letting  people  disseminate  information,  share 
best  practices,  conduct  research,  communicate  and  begin  to 
collaborate  in  ways  they  never  could  before.  And  even  if 
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Ford 


This  automaker  built  an 
intranet  to  serve  80,000 
employees  and  steer  the 
company  into  the  future 

BY  ANNE  STUART 
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Corporate  Profile 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO 

Alex  Trotman 

PRIMARY  INDUSTRY 

Car  and  truck  manufacturing; 
financial  services 

HEADQUARTERS 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

FOUNDED 

1903,  with  10  employees 

EMPLOYEES 

371,702  worldwide  in  1996 

DEALERS 

15,000  worldwide 

SUPPLIERS 

60,000  worldwide  (both  production 
and  nonproduction) 

RANK 

Number  two  on  Fortune  500  list  of  largest 
U.S.  corporations;  world’s  second-largest 
manufacturer  of  cars  and  trucks 
(behind  General  Motors) 

REVENUES 

$1 18.1  billion  in  sales  and  $28.9  billion  in 
financial  services  in  1996 

RECENT  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Introduced  global  car,  1993;  launched 
Ford  2000  globalization  initiative,  1995; 
manufactured  250  millionth  vehicle 

1996  FORD/JACUAR 
WORLDWIDE  MARKET  SHARE: 

12.9  percent 


This  is  the 
best  thing 
we’ve  ever 
seen  for 
capturing 
knowledge, 


who’s  doing 
what,  cutting 
information 
and 

distributing  it 

different 

ways.” 

-Bob  Matulka 


Every¬ 
body’s 
moved 
on  to 
new  jobs 
within 
the 

company” 
-Stevie  Cote 


Ford’s  Intranet 
Technologies 

All  home  pages  are  housed  at 
the  “Web  farm,”  a  highly 
secure  data  center  in  the 
Detroit  area,  rather  than  in 
individual  departments 

BROWSER 

Site  license  for  Netscape 
Navigator  ( www.netscape.com ), 
but  Ford’s  dual-browser  strategy 
also  incorporates 
Microsoft  Internet  Explorer 
( www.  m  icrosoft.  com ) 

SERVER  SOFTWARE 

Netscape  Suite  Spot 

SERVER  HARDWARE  AND 
OPERATINO  SYSTEMS 

Primarily  the  Sun  Solaris 
operating  system  ( www.sun.com ), 
with  some  Silicon  Graphics  Inc. 

IRIX  ( www.sgi.com )  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP-UX 
version  of  Unix  ( www.hp.com ) 


there’s  still  some  resistance  and  results 
aren’t  yet  quantifiable,  Ford’s  culture, 
forged  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  is  evolving  into  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st. 

Enterprise  Information  Management 
Supervisor  Jeff  Balagna  remembers  sit¬ 
ting  in  that  March  1996  conference  listen¬ 
ing  intently  as  an  executive  from  another 
company  faltered  through  a  case  history 
of  his  own  organization’s  Web  efforts.  “He 
said,  ‘We  have  200  servers — I  think.  We 
have  100  home  pages — I  think.  There’s 
business  value  to  it — I  think,”’  says  Bal¬ 
agna.  “He  didn’t  know.”  The  presenter’s 
uncertainty  about  his  Web  project’s 
scope,  purpose  and  results  cemented  Bal- 
agna’s  conviction  that  an  intranet  could 
work  at  an  organization  of  Ford’s  size 
only  if  it  were  built  on  a  simple,  universal¬ 
ly  understood  strategy. 

In  finalizing  Ford’s  manifesto,  the  team 
made  sure  every  statement  boiled  down 
to  a  paramount  goal:  “To  move  to  the 
Ford  Intranet  as  our  way  of  doing 
business.”  Period. 

Underlying  justifications  are  equally 
straightforward.  As  in  the  rest  of  the 
manufacturing  world,  “competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  is  what  we’re  after:  better  quality, 
better  speed,  better  cost,”  says  Bob 
Matulka,  director  of  Ford’s  Product  De¬ 
velopment  Leadership  group.  Those  goals 
are  particularly  important  in  light  of  cycle 
times  that,  in  the  highly  competitive  auto 
industry,  have  been  reduced  from  four  or 
five  years  to  less  than  two.  As  Mike  Led¬ 
ford,  Ford’s  director  of  process  reengi¬ 
neering,  notes:  “If  you  don’t  have  a  collaborative  network  set 
up,  you’re  going  to  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.” 

Ford  management  had  known  for  ages  that  its 

professional  employees,  particularly  those  in  product 
development  and  engineering,  were  drowning  in 
documents:  technical  data,  procedures,  manuals, 
memos,  meeting  minutes,  records  and  more.  Visit  a  typical 
Ford  facility  and,  throughout  the  football-field-sized  maze 
of  cubicles,  you’ll  see  row  after  row  of  bookshelves  crammed 
with  binders  that  are  in  turn  crammed  with  paper. 

In  addition,  the  company  maintains  a  document-storage 
facility  at  a  former  factory  in  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  where, 
one  engineering  supervisor  says,  it  can  take  researchers  six 
months  to  retrieve  a  requested  piece  of  information  from 
cardboard  boxes  stacked  15  feet  high. 

Even  people  who  could  find  information  couldn’t  neces¬ 


sarily  rely  on  it.  That’s  because  a  lot  of  the  hard-copy  infor¬ 
mation  was  outdated,  says  Stevie  Cote,  manager  of  enter¬ 
prise  information  management.  Team  members  working  on 
the  same  project  could  find  themselves  using  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  same  documentation  if,  for  instance,  the  most 
up-to-date  binder  hadn’t  made  it  to  team  members  in  Cana¬ 
da  or  England  or  Australia.  Even  data  in  digital  form  might 
exist  only  on  one  person’s  hard  drive. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  that,  when  asked  through  in-house  sur¬ 
veys  in  1994  and  1995  whether  they  had  access  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  needed  to  do  their  jobs,  nearly  half  of  Ford’s 
professional  workers  said  they  did  not. 

Clearly,  Ford  needed  a  digital  solution. 

Technologically,  moving  to  an  intranet  wasn’t  a  stretch. 
Ford’s  global  engineering  centers  had  been  networked  for 
the  exchange  of  CAD  data  since  the  1980s.  The  company’s 
external  Web  site  had  been  launched  the  previous  year,  and 
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web-master.com/ 


several  extranets  were  under  development  (see  “Other  Ford 
Models,”  Page  34). 

“When  the  Web  really  started  to  take  off,  we  had  the  in¬ 
frastructure  in  place  to  take  advantage  of  it,”  says  J.  Kevin 
Vasconi,  who  manages  the  company’s  80-person  Internet 
Applications  Development  Center. 

So  with  support  from  top  management,  including  Ken 
Dabrowski,  vice  president  for  quality  and  process  leader¬ 
ship,  the  evangelists  took  their  message  to  the  people.  Led¬ 
ford,  Cote  and  Balagna  visited  Ford  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States,  England  and  Germany  to  give  fast-paced  pre¬ 
sentations  with  live  online  tours  and  a  demo  showing  how 
one  Ford  vehicle  team  was  already  using  the  Web  to  collabo¬ 
rate  on  research,  design  and  engineering. 

“The  intention  was  to  inform  and  educate  and  get  some 
energy  around  the  project,”  Balagna  says  of  the  road  shows. 
Particularly  in  Europe,  where  many  employees  were  seeing 


the  Web  for  the  first  time,  the  awareness  campaign  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  team’s  wildest  expectations.  “You  could 
watch  people  and  quite  literally  see  their  mouths  drop 
open,”  Cote  says. 

As  word  spread,  so  did  demand.  At  each  stop,  the 
Web  team  played  to  groups  as  small  as  10  or  to  stand¬ 
ing-room-only  crowds  of  200  or  300  employees  three 
or  four  times  daily  for  several  consecutive  days — and 
they  were  turning  people  away  at  the  door.  Team 
members  estimate  that  they  met  with  about  20,000 
employees  at  75  locations  in  less  than  a  year. 

Part  of  their  popularity  was  a  factor  of  timing — 
specifically  the  preparation  for  Ford  2000,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ambitious  reorganization  effort.  Launched  in 
1995,  Ford  2000  established  a  single  global  manage¬ 
ment  team,  merged  all  operations  worldwide  into  a 
single  organization  and  created  five  vehicle  centers  for 
centralized  design,  development  and  engineering. 

Previously,  Ford’s  product-development  and  mar¬ 
keting  employees  received  information  from  their 
long-standing  in-house  networks  by  telephone  or  pa¬ 
per.  But  the  global  restructuring  changed  all  that. 
“Now  none  of  those  [human]  networks  are  in  place; 
everybody’s  moved  on  to  new  jobs  [within  the  com¬ 
pany],”  Cote  says.  As  a  result,  workers  now  need  direct 
access  to  information  rather  than  trying  to  figure  out 
who  to  call  to  get  it. 

Besides,  the  air  was  ripe  for  change.  “The  whole 
company  was  receptive  to  new  ideas,”  Vasconi  says. 
“There  was  a  high-level  interest  in  new  technologies.” 

Before  Ford’s  intranet  debuted  in  1996,  about  2,000 
employees  companywide  had  independently  installed 
browsers  and  were  using  the  Web. 

As  department  after  department  signed  on,  the  in¬ 
tranet’s  global  user  base  grew  from  that  initial  2,000  to 
80,000,  the  digital  equivalent  of  going  from  zero  to  60 
in  two  seconds.  Training  was  easy.  Cote  estimates  that 
even  the  newest  users  learned  Netscape  in  10  or  15 
minutes.  As  a  result,  Ford  suddenly  found  itself  with  an  on¬ 
line  population  larger  than  those  of  many  American  cities 
and  growing  much  more  rapidly.  And  that  community 
already  was  organizing  itself  into  neighborhoods. 

For  all  its  depth  and  technical  complexity,  the  Ford  in¬ 
tranet  features  a  simple,  streamlined  design  on  the  enter¬ 
prisewide  home  page,  dubbed  the  Ford  Hub,  that  serves  as 
the  default  home  page  on  all  desktops,  and  on  the  individual 
sites  tailored  for  use  by  teams.  All  home  pages  use  the  same 
basic  template  with  the  same  basic  design:  a  logo,  a  simple 
site  directory  in  two  or  three  frames  and  a  navigation  bar 
across  the  bottom.  “We’re  trying  to  de-emphasize  the 
graphics  and  emphasize  the  functionality,  just  getting  the 
information  out  there,”  says  Louisa  Russo,  a  supervisor  in 
Ford’s  Vehicle  Center  Systems  department. 

The  Ford  Hub  contains  a  directory  of  categories  including 
News,  People,  Processes,  Products  and  Competition.  Pop- 


up  menus  detail  what’s  in  each  category,  keeping  the  home 
page  uncluttered  and  reducing  wasted  surfing  time.  The 
menu  for  the  competition  category,  for  example,  tells  users 
that’s  the  place  to  go  for  information  on  benchmarking,  auto 
shows,  global  market  information,  competitor  news,  prod¬ 
uct-cycle  plans  and  patent  information.  The  standard  calls 
for  pages  to  be  dated  and  linked  to  the  author’s  name  and 
other  contact  information  so  that  users  can  send  content 
managers  questions,  referrals  and  reminders  about  keeping 
content  current. 

Currently,  the  intranet  accesses  information 
existing  only  on  internal  servers;  employees  who 
want  to  conduct  research  on  external  Web  sites 
must  receive  a  manager’s  permission  to  venture 
outside  the  firewall.  Users  can  find  resources 
through  those  categories  or  with  a  powerful 
search  engine  developed  by  Vasconi’s  group. 

Also  online  are  companywide  phone 
books,  training  registration  forms,  maps, 
building  layouts,  human  resources  informa¬ 
tion,  occasional  real-time  snapshots  from 
auto  shows,  a  PointCast  channel  with  automo¬ 
tive  news  and  stock  updates,  and  text  feeds 
from  the  Ford  Communications  Network,  an 
internal  closed-circuit  television  network. 

The  intranet,  the  home  page  of  which  re¬ 
ceives  more  than  a  million  hits  a  month,  also 
enhances  some  employee  benefits.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  company  lets  employees  buy  vehicles 
at  discounts.  Before  the  intranet  was  devel¬ 
oped,  workers  had  to  meet  personally  with 
corporate  sales  representatives  to  make  their 
choices.  Now  employees  can  use  the  site  to 
check  their  eligibility,  click  through  option 
packages,  compute  monthly  payments,  place 
orders  and  check  their  status.  An  online  paint 
program  that  is  also  available  on  Ford’s 
external  site  even  lets  users  see  how  that 
Mustang  convertible  would  look  in  Rio  Red  or 
Aztec  Gold. 

Developers  took  care  to  design  the  intranet 
so  that  it  would  integrate  easily  with  existing 
applications  available  on  most  desktops.  For 
example,  “if  I  develop  something  in  Excel,  I 
don’t  have  to  convert  it  to  HTML  because  I 
know  whoever  links  to  [the  intranet]  also  has 
Excel,”  Cote  says.  Users  can  pull  employee 
contact  information  from  the  company  phone 
book  and  meeting  calendars  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  from  multiple  company  databases, 
and  they  can  access  online  libraries  and  a  Web 
Center  of  Excellence,  which  contains  informa¬ 
tion  on  best  practices,  standards,  recommen¬ 
dations  and  lessons  learned. 


But  the  intranet’s  real  strength  is  its  ability  to  help  users 
gather  a  wealth  of  information  that  would  previously  have 
required  several  phone  calls  or  a  library  visit.  “This  is  the 
best  thing  we’ve  ever  seen  for  capturing  knowledge,  know¬ 
ing  who’s  doing  what,  cutting  information  and  distributing 
it  different  ways,”  says  Matulka. 

For  instance,  in  the  awareness  team’s  demo,  a  vehicle  team 
needed  data  on  compressors  for  climate-control  systems  in 
other  cars,  including  competitors’  models.  Its  search  of  the 
pilot  intranet  yielded  18  hits,  including  other  teams’  TGW 
(things  gone  right/wrong)  files,  minutes  of  meetings  dis¬ 
cussing  compressor  problems  and  photos  from  a  “tear- 
down,”  or  a  painstaking  dissection,  of  a  competitor’s  vehicle. 
From  their  desktops,  team  members  could  view  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  components  from  different  angles  and  at  different 
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sizes,  and  even  copy  them,  mark  them  up  and  e-mail  them 
to  others.  Previously,  it  would  have  required  a  lot  of  legwork 
for  developers  to  get  other  teams’  information — if  they 
could  even  determine  that  it  existed. 

The  intranet’s  graphical  and  multimedia  capability  has 
been  the  greatest  value  for  engineers,  who  buy  heavily  into 
that  whole  picture-thousand-words  equation.  “You  used  to 
use  lots  and  lots  of  words  to  describe  something  [in  e-mail] 
that  can  be  illustrated  with  a  simple  graphic,”  says  Adrian  R. 
Whittle,  a  project  manager  in  Ford’s  Transit  program,  which 
makes  vans  for  markets  worldwide.  By  allowing  people  to 
access  images  on  an  intranet  from  wherever  they  are  in  the 
world,  Ford  shaves  weeks  off  design  processes  because  proj¬ 
ect  managers  no  longer  have  to  physically  mail  masses  of 
product  documentation  all  over  the  globe. 


Sitting  at  his  cubicle  at  the  Ford  Automatic 

Transmission  Engineering  Operations  Center,  Den¬ 
nis  F.  Bayer  demonstrates  how  much  easier  the  in¬ 
tranet  has  made  his  life.  In  the  past,  Bayer,  a  unit  su¬ 
pervisor,  would  spend  hours  chasing  after  a  drawing  whose 
owner  could  be  anywhere  in  the  company.  Sometimes  draw¬ 
ings  were  missing;  sometimes  they  could  be  examined  only 
with  a  special  viewer.  Now  Bayer  just  enters  the  part  number 
“and  boom — there’s  your  drawing,”  he  says,  as  a  picture  of  a 
driveshaft  component  materializes  on  the  screen  of  his 
desktop  PC.  Bayer’s  divisional  intranet  site  also  contains  in¬ 
formation  on  ISO/9001  quality  certification  standards,  in¬ 
cluding  guidelines,  manuals  and  charts.  For  Edgar  R.  Vela,  a 
Taurus/Sable  program  manager,  the  intranet  has  become  a 
way  of  life.  “You  check  e-mail,  you  check  phone  messages, 
and  you  check  Netscape,”  he  says. 

That’s  because  Bill  Peterman,  webmaster  for 
the  Taurus/Sable  team,  which  includes  several 
hundred  engineers  scattered  around  the  globe, 
puts  everything  on  the  Web.  Everything:  organi¬ 
zational  charts,  summaries,  status  reports, 
archives,  meeting  minutes,  time  lines,  brain¬ 
storming  sessions,  procedures,  toolboxes,  pro¬ 
cesses,  visions,  goals,  strategies  and  the  stringent 
documentation  for  its  ISO/9001  certification. 
“The  Web  is  the  master  copy,”  says  Brad  C.  Nalon, 
another  Taurus/Sable  program  manager.  “There’s 
nothing  being  hidden....  Everybody’s  on  the  same 
page.” 

While  discussing  the  intranet’s  ROI,  Vela  re¬ 
sorts,  as  many  Ford  managers  do,  to  baseball 
metaphors.  “I  don’t  think  there  are  any  home 
runs  yet,”  he  says.  “They’re  singles  and  doubles, 
subtle  changes.” 

For  instance,  he  and  others  say,  intranet  use  has 
improved  efficiency,  reduced  phone  calls,  all  but 
eliminated  redundancy,  cut  down  on  mistakes 
and  made  a  once-honored  excuse  as  obsolete  as 
the  Edsel:  “We  don’t  get  people  stepping  out  of  the 
woodwork  at  the  11th  hour,  claiming  they  never 
got  the  latest  information,”  Nalon  says. 

It’s  also  taken  a  mighty  swipe  at  paper  con¬ 
sumption.  Matulka  estimates  that  the  information 
now  available  on  the  company  intranet  would  to¬ 
tal  30,000  pages  if  printed — a  quantity  of  hard 
copy  that  would  be  highly  impractical  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  manage  and  distribute  through  tradi¬ 
tional  methods. 

In  addition,  Ford  managers  with  international 
responsibility  credit  the  intranet  with  letting  them 
“follow  the  sun,”  handing  off  work  to  people  over¬ 
seas  so  that  progress  can  continue  overnight.  “It 
makes  a  20-hour  workday  manageable,”  says 
Joseph  R.  Hughlett,  a  quality  supervisor  in  Ford’s 
truck  vehicle  center. 
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1  LOTUS  NOTES® 4.5.  WORKING  THE  WEB  TO  WORK  TOGETHER  BETTER. 

I  Alright,  so  there’s  a  lot  going  on  in  your  day:  managing  e-mail,  sharing  work,  juggling  your 
calendar,  coordinating  appointments  and  staying  on  top  of  web-based  information  that 
changes  every  minute.  Hey,  that’s  business.  And  since  you’re  not  going  to  get  any  sympathy, 
you’d  do  well  to  get  Lotus  Notes  4.5.  It’s  designed  to  leverage  the  power  of  the  Web  so  you 
can  work  more  closely  with  your  colleagues,  and  put  all  the  information  your  job  demands 
right  there  on  your  desktop. 

A  PLACE  WHERE  YOU  CAN  REALLY  GET  SOME  WORK  DONE.  Lotus  Notes  4.5 
is  your  central  access  point  for  all  information  in  the  business  world.  It  ensures  that  the 
information  you  depend  on  is  literally  up-to-the-second,  and  that  you  become  aware  when 
something  important  changes  -  whether  it’s  the  starting  time  for  your  afternoon  meeting 
or  an  update  to  a  website  that’s  vital  to  your  business. 

Notes  is  now  thoroughly  tied  to  the  Web,  so  it  not  only  gives  you  direct  access  to  the 
expanding  universe,  it  lets  you  update  the  content  of  your  company  website  directly.  It  even 
helps  you  stay  productive  while  you’re  off-line,  stuck  on  a  plane  or  wherever. 

Notes  has  always  been  about  working  together  better.  In  its  latest  version,  it’s  also  the  best 
Internet  client,  so  you  can  move  to  a  whole  new  level  of  web-based  collaboration  -  and  get 
on  top  of  all  that  information  before  it  gets  on  top  of  you.  Find  out  more  about  how  you  can 
use  Lotus  Notes  4.5  to  do  your  job  better  by  visiting  our  website  at  www.lotus.com. 
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For  more  information,  call  1  800  828  7086.  ext.  0133.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©1997  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus.  Lotus  Notes  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trademarks  and  Work  the  Web 
and  Lotus  Components  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Java  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


Other  Ford  Models 

WHILE  FORD'S  INTRANET  IS  ITS  MOST  AMBITIOUS  WEB  PROJECT,  SEVERAL  OTHERS  ALSO  HELP  DRIVE  ITS  BUSINESS 


he  automaker's  public 
Web  site  (www.ford.com), 
which  was  launched  July 
4,  1995,  receives  more 
than  a  million  hits  a  day. 
The  main  site  links  to  Ford 
home  pages  in  nearly  70  countries,  from 
Andorra  to  Yemen.  Although  they  all  fly 
Ford's  corporate  logo,  foreign  sites  are 
tailored  for  local  audiences.  The  United 
Kingdom's  site,  for  instance,  features 
soccer  scores  and  live  video  from  a  major 
auto  show  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  U.S.  site,  visitors  can  view  the 
latest  Ford,  Mercury,  Lincoln,  Jaguar  and 


truck  models  in  the  online  showroom— 
which,  thankfully,  has  no  online  salespeo- 
ple-then  look  up  the  closest  dealerships 
by  ZIP  code.  There  are  also  special  sec¬ 
tions  for  fans  of  motor  sports,  Mustangs 
and  Jaguars  (Ford  acquired  the  presti¬ 
gious  British  automaker  in  1989). 

And  the  public  site's  "Inside  Ford"  area 
offers  an  extensive  corporate  history  sec¬ 
tion,  news  releases,  job  information,  cus¬ 
tomer  outreach  material,  annual  and 
quarterly  financial  reports,  and  a  digital 
version  of  Ford  Magazine. 

Ford  also  maintains  secure,  private, 
password-protected  extranets  in  which  its 


top-tier  design  and  development  suppliers 
can  do  business  with  the  company,  and 
journalists  who  cover  the  auto  industry 
can  get  releases,  background  and  images 
(media.ford.com). 

Later  this  year,  Ford  plans  to  launch 
FocalPt,  a  dealership  customer-service  ex¬ 
tranet.  Dealers  will  be  able  to  use  FocalPt 
to  assist  with  customer  financing  and 
track  repairs  over  a  car's  lifetime.  The  na¬ 
tional  network  will  prove  particularly 
valuable  for  traveling  customers;  any  Ford 
dealer  will  be  able  to  access  any  Ford 
product's  complete  service  record  faster 
than  you  can  say  "Model  T."  -A.  Stuart 


Hughlett,  who  works  with  people  in  1 1  time  zones,  says 
the  Web  lets  him  notify  his  far-flung  constituents  about  ma¬ 
jor  announcements  much  more  quickly  and  in  greater  detail 
than  when  he  worked  largely  by  fax  and  telephone.  “When 
you  make  a  decision  in  Belgium,  we  can  disseminate  this  in¬ 
formation  worldwide,  with  picture  actuality,  by  the  end  of 
the  business  day,”  he  says. 

It’s  useful  for  newcomers,  too.  Bayer  says  that  new  or  reas¬ 
signed  engineers  can  quickly  get  up  to  speed  on  projects  by 
perusing  his  group’s  Web  site,  which  includes  best  practices, 
an  engineer’s  toolkit,  models,  and  quality  systems  and  engi¬ 
neering  reports. 

Of  course,  Ford’s  road  to  the  future  has  had  its 
rough  stretches.  Managers  report  that  some  em¬ 
ployees,  particularly  those  nearing  retirement, 
are  reluctant  to  invest  even  a  minimal  amount  of 
time  in  learning  a  new  technology  or  changing  their  work 
habits.  “It’s  not  that  widespread,  but  it’s  something  we  have 
to  overcome,”  acknowledges  Jack  Skedd,  European  manager 
for  information  management. 

Others  remain  fearful  about  break-ins  or  espionage. 

That’s  not  surprising  in  a  company  so  security-conscious 
that  its  data  center  is  in  an  unmarked  building  and  that  it 
requires  visitors  to  obtain  a  numerical  code,  which  changes 
daily,  before  they  can  exit  the  parking  lot.  The  fact  that 
Ford’s  intranet  lives  on  a  different  server  from  its  external 
site  makes  things  safer,  although  Ford  outsources  the 
hosting  of  its  Internet  presence  in  order  to  maximize  access 
for  potential  customers  and  not  for  security  reasons,  says 
Vasconi. 

Another  problem  is  language:  Although  English  is  Ford’s 
official  language  worldwide,  it  remains  a  barrier  in  some  re¬ 


gions,  particularly  at  the  company’s  recently  acquired  facili¬ 
ties  in  Eastern  Europe.  “Anything  we  put  on  the  Web  in  En¬ 
glish  has  very  little  value  in  these  areas,”  Skedd  says. 

Finally,  the  system  is  not  yet  as  fully  functional  as  some 
would  like  it  to  be.  For  example,  most  people  still  use  the  in¬ 
tranet  primarily  for  research  and  for  team  information 
repositories  rather  than  working  together  online  in  real¬ 
time.  Today,  engineers’  chief  collaborative  use  of  the  in¬ 
tranet  is  to  pull  up  drawings  simultaneously  and  discuss 
them  on  the  phone  or  to  exchange  e-mails  about  them.  “It  is 
difficult  to  see  us  getting  to  the  seamless  setting  in  less  than 
two  or  three  years,”  Skedd  says. 

Plans  call  for  the  further  integration  of  the  intranet  into 
all  of  Ford’s  systems  and  processes.  Future  application  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  “Web-centric,”  and  the  company  is  start¬ 
ing  to  do  “legacy  wrapping”  in  order  to  give  its  mainframes 
new  life,  says  Vasconi.  Ford’s  intranet  will  also  benefit  from 
the  addition  of  streaming  video  and  audio  and  the  contin¬ 
ued  stockpiling  of  information  for  research,  among  other 
things. 

As  fired  up  as  they  are  about  Ford’s  intranet,  its  champi¬ 
ons  know  it  will  work  only  as  long  as  it  serves  the  company’s 
core  purpose:  making  and  selling  cars  and  trucks.  “We’ve 
had  to  think  very  carefully  about  what  we  want  to  do,  what’s 
the  value  added  to  the  business,”  says  Matulka. 

Users  say  they’re  just  beginning  to  see  the  rewards  the 
evangelists  promised  a  year  ago.  “Really,  it’s  just  started,” 
says  Mark  Tranchant,  a  British  engineer  who  runs  a 
Web  site  for  a  global  Fiesta  team.  “This  is  really  just  the 
infancy  of  it.” 

Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
astuart@cio.com. 
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Sarrus  Introduces  a  Powerful 
Idea  in  Intranet  Calendaring 


Pencil  Me  In  foe  Java 
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Simplicity 

Announcing  Pencil  Me®  in  for  Java™ 
Cross-platform  calendaring  for  the  enterprise 


The  ROI  of  Intranet  Calendaring 

Enterprises  from  small  businesses  to  the 
Fortune  1,000  are  discovering  that  intranet 
//y  calendaring  gives  them  a  tangible  return 
on  their  investment.  Why?  Because  bringing 
together  personal,  group,  and  shared  resource  schedul¬ 
ing  on  the  intranet  makes  these  tasks  more  efficient  for 
individuals  and  whole  organizations. 

Power  and  Ease  of  Use 

CIOs  and  Webmasters  are  turning  to  Pencil  Me  In  for 
a  simple  reason.  It's  the  only  product  that  combines  the 
power  of  enterprise  calendaring  and  scheduling  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  paper  time  planner. 


Pure  Java  Apps  Unify  the  Enterprise 

62%  of  Fortune  1,000  companies  with  active  Internet 
initiatives  have  already  embraced  Java  for  development 
and  deployment*  They  know  that  software  written  in 
Java  runs  on  any  Java-enabled  computer.  And  for  collab¬ 
orative  apps  like  calendaring  and  scheduling,  that  means 
greater  leverage. 

Call  Us  for  a  Free  Demo 

Our  customers  love  Pencil  Me  In.  We  think  you  will  too. 
Call  us  or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.sarrus.com  for  a 
demo  of  Pencil  Me  In.  And  simplify  everyone's  life. 


Pencil  Me  In  for  Java 

Cross-platform  calendaring 
for  the  enterprise. 
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Sarrus  Software,  Inc. 
500  Airport  Blvd., 

Suite  300 

_  _  Burlingame,  CA  9401 0 

SARRUS  415-343-9111 

software  info@sarrus.com 
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*As  reported  by  Forrester  Research,  "The  Fortune  1,000  Discovers  Java"  (Forrester  press  release  dated  l-Jul-96  —  http://www.forrester.com/pressrel/MAY96SWP.htm). 

©  1997,  Sarrus  Software,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Sarrus,  the  Sarrus  logo,  and  Pencil  Me  In  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sarrus  Software,  Inc.  Java  and  all  Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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™  dent  and  CEO  of  MYski  Inc.,  an  Internet- 
based  retailer  of  winter  sports  equipment  and  a 
prototype  retail  site  for  Customized  Internet  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.,  enjoyed  a  flash  of  fame  when  he  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  first  to  bring  interactive  3-D  design 
to  the  Web.  Visitors  to  his  site  could  pick  a  template 
for  a  particular  model  of  ski,  add  handcrafted  options 
and  decorative  motifs,  then  inspect  their  selections 
from  various  angles  and  distances  by  rotating  the 
designs.  The  site  was  praised  by  Bill  Rollinson, 
co-founder  and  vice  president  of  marketing  of  the 
Internet  Shopping  Network,  as  being  “on  the  leading 
edge  of  the  trend  away  from  mass  production.” 

While  happy  to  be  noticed,  Jorgensen  knew  that  by 
selling  skis,  which  are  about  as  two-dimensional  as 
three-dimensional  objects  can  be,  he  had  just  begun 
to  exploit  his  sites  abilities.  This  summer  he  expects 
to  launch  another  site  that  will  sell  a  product  far  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  3-D  technology:  office  furniture.  Cus¬ 
tomers  visiting  the  new  site  will  select  basic  dimen¬ 
sions  for,  say,  a  desk,  then  choose  the  material,  the 
color,  the  number  of  drawers  and  so  on  from  a  list  of 
options.  As  those  choices  are  made,  an  image  of  the 
evolving  design  will  appear  in  another  window. 

As  with  MYskis,  the  model  can  be  viewed  from 
any  angle  and  any  distance.  When  the  user  is 
finished,  the  Virtual  Reality  Modeling  Language 
(VRML )  codes  used  to  generate  the  image  will  be 
transmitted  to  carpentry  machines  that  cut  out  the 
pieces  required  for  the  furniture.  Those  pieces  then 
will  be  packaged  with  the  necessary  connectors 
and  shipped  to  the  user.  When  the  kit  arrives,  the 
customer  will  log  back  onto  the  site  and,  after 
entering  a  password,  retrieve  an  image  of  the  box 
he  or  she  has  just  received.  One  click  on  the  box 
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In  indu/trie/  a/  diver/e  a/  manufacturing, 
/ale/  and  adverti/incj,  3-D  technology  offer/ 
a  deeper  under/tandina  of  what  u/er/  /ee 


and  the  virtual 
parts  fly  out  and 
line  up  on  the 
screen.  Another 
click,  and  the 
first  two  parts 
jump  up  and 
mate,  acting  out 
the  first  assem¬ 
bly  step.  The 
buyer  can  sepa¬ 
rate  and  recon¬ 
nect  them  as 
desired  until  he 
is  ready  to  execute  that  step  in  real  life;  then  the  second 
assembly  step  is  taken,  and  so  on,  until  the  desk  is  finished. 
Jorgensen  believes  the  new  technique  will  lower  significantly 
the  price  of  what  he  calls  modestly  customized  furniture  be¬ 
cause  no  material  will  be  cut  until  a  sale  has  been  made  and 
the  customers  will  be  managing  most  of  the  steps  in  the  cycle: 
designing  the  object,  creating  the  software  commands  that 
control  the  cutting  machines  and  assembling  the  product. 

or  years,  analysts  have  suggested  that  the 
ability  to  manipulate  3-D  objects  at  close  to 
the  speed  of  thought  would  be  as  significant 
an  extension  of  the  communicative  powers  of 
visualization  as  2-D  graphics  were.  The  evolv¬ 
ing  VRML  standard  has  allowed  developers  to  put  these 
claims  to  the  test.  (VRML  is  not  the  only  3-D  graphic  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  is  the  most  widely  used.)  As  a  result,  the  use  of 
3-D  is  blossoming  in  nearly  every  sector  of  online  activity 
except  e-mail. 

Granted,  observers  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the 
marriage  of  interactive  online  3-D  and  Internet  technology 
is  not  starting  well.  Exploring  the  medium  today  means 
running  an  obstacle  course  of  interminable  downloads, 
zillions  of  plug-ins  (not  all  mutually  compatible  but  all 
enormous),  incessant  browser  crashes,  clumsy  or  unintu¬ 
itive  interfaces  and  ho-hum  content.  The  intrepid  navigator 
must  spend  hours  gathering  the  tools  and  skills  needed  to 
do  things  that  are  not  very  exciting. 

All  of  that  will  pass  and  pass  quickly,  says  Omid  Rahmat, 
vice  president  of  Jon  Peddie  Associates,  a  company  that 
monitors  digital  media  technologies. 

“Sixteen  million  3-D  chips  were  shipped  in  1996,”  says 
Rahmat.  “We  expect  42  million  to  be  shipped  this  year,  and 
in  1998,  80  percent  of  all  PCs  should  come  3-D  enabled. 

We  think  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  3-D  will  be  taken  for 
granted.” 

The  range  of  applications  envisioned  for  3-D  technology 
extends  far  beyond  such  obvious  ends  as  gaming  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  includes  training,  maintenance,  manufacturing, 
marketing,  customer  support  and  management  tools.  At 
Lockheed  Martin  Missiles  &  Space,  for  example,  a  research 


program  is  using  3-D  simulations  to  train  Navy  personnel  to 
operate  and  maintain  gas  turbine  engines.  Duke  Power  Co. 
recently  has  given  maintenance  personnel  and  system  engi¬ 
neers  intranet  access  to  3-D  representations  of  plant  sys¬ 
tems.  And  Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (Nortel)  is  running  an 
aggressive  program  of  research  on  using  3-D  technology  to 
improve  communication  among  product  engineers, 
designers,  manufacturing  engineers  and  assembly  personnel. 

“Currently,  misunderstandings  and  requests  for  clarifica¬ 
tions  among  people  working  in  these  groups  eat  up  signifi¬ 
cant  portions  of  product  cycle  time,”  says  Jim  Smith,  senior 
engineer  in  Nortel’s  Physical  Design  and  Technologies 
Group.  In  theory,  the  enhanced  powers  of  visualization  that 
3-D  technology  makes  possible  should  reduce  the  waste  due 
to  miscommunication  among  divisions. 

ike  many  of  the  Web’s  more  sophisticated 
elements,  3-D  content  is  not  cheap  to  produce, 
but  enthusiasts  hope  that  costs  can  be  kept  un¬ 
der  control  by  reusing  images  in  as  many  con¬ 
texts  as  possible.  The  chain  might  begin  with  the 
stocks  of  3-D  computer-aided  design  (CAD)  archives  built 
up  by  the  engineers,  designers  and  architects  who  have  been 
using  3-D  CAD  systems  in-house  for  years.  Within  the  last 
two  years,  specialist  CAD  houses,  such  as  Autodesk  Inc., 
and  generalist  software  developers,  such  as  Silicon  Graphics 
Inc.  with  its  Cosmo  series,  have  announced  programs  or 
features  that  allow  CAD  files  to  be  converted  into  VRML, 
stored  on  a  server  and  then  attached  to  various  documents. 

In  theory,  “VRML-ized”  CAD  files  can  be  passed  around 
on  the  corporate  intranet,  rotating  through  such  divisions 
as  marketing,  manufacturing,  assembly,  human  resources 
(for  training)  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  to  such  external 
constituencies  as  suppliers  and  prospective  customers.  Such 
reuse  would  allow  the  original  cost  of  producing  the  content 
to  be  spread  across  many  divisions. 

The  catch  there,  industry  experts  point  out,  is  that  once  a 
product  comes  out  of  design  and  moves  into  the  rest  of  the 
company,  each  new  use  requires  that  the  3-D  image  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  a  different  data  set.  For  example,  for  many 
applications,  that  design  must  be  tied  to  a  list  of  specific 
parts.  (In  manufacturing,  a  design  has  no  meaning  without 
that  list  of  parts.)  Finding  and  converting  those  data  types, 
which  will  be  scattered  across  several  databases  and  stored 
in  several  formats,  can  lead  to  considerable  expenses  as  well. 
Reuse  is  no  panacea. 

Until  the  kinks  are  worked  out,  the  most  aggressive  appli¬ 
cation  for  networked  3-D  technology  may  well  be  online 
advertising.  Commercial  Web  sites  live  in  neighborhoods 
(lists  generated  by  search  engines)  that  are  intensely  com¬ 
petitive.  The  only  differentiation  strategy  open  to  most  sites 
is  to  improve  the  quality  of  on-site  experience. 

That  imperative  leaves  designers  with  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  innovative  presentation  technologies,  and  3-D  techno¬ 
logy  happens  to  be  the  latest  rage.  Most  movie  sites  now 
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have  some  3-D  content,  often  in  the  form  of  an  interactive 
game  built  around  the  film’s  plot  and  characters.  And  an 
increasing  number  of  non-entertainment  sites  have  small 
Java  applets  that  show  revolving  3-D  icons  or  logos.  Ad 
agencies,  too,  are  starting  to  use  3-D  technology  as  a  “re¬ 
ward”  to  encourage  click-through  on  banners,  says  Adrian 
Scott,  CEO  of  Aereal  Inc.,  a  presence  provider  specializing 
in  personalized  Internet  marketing  and  publishing.  Aereal 
Inc.  publishes  an  online  magazine  called  VRMLSite  that 
contains  links  to  VRML  sites  Aereal  considers  to  be  pio¬ 
neers.  The  company  also  hosts  VRML  Web  sites  created  by 
visitors  interested  in  trying  their  hand  with  the  medium. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  3-D  implemen¬ 
tations  are  virtual  worlds,  such  as  the  Virtual 
World  Wide  Web  built  by  Superscape  Ltd.,  a  3-D 
development  house.  A  user  entering  such  a  world 
moves  around  inside  a  single  connected  “meta- 
verse,”  in  which  the  stores,  cultural  centers  and  landscape  fea¬ 
tures  have  stable  geometric  relationships  based  on  points  in  a 
common  space.  The  user  wanders  through  streets  (or  rides  a 
subway),  enters  stores  and  passes  virtual  shoppers  on  errands 
of  their  own.  Clouds,  birds  and  balloons  drift  across  the  sky. 
There  are  few  or  no  cars,  the  weather  is  always  room  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  sidewalks  are  uncrowded  and  the  streets  are  quiet. 

You  have  the  city  to  yourself.  “The  idea  is  to  leave  the  users 
feeling  so  involved  they  want  to  stay  and  explore,”  says  Ian 
Andrew,  president  of  Superscape. 

Superscape’s  3-D  environment  is  more  than  an  intriguing 
place  to  spend  an  hour  or  two.  It  was  designed  to  attract 
shoppers,  and  so  far  it  appears  to  be  working,  says  Scott 
Warrender,  CompuServe  Interactive  UK’s  group  manager  of 
commercial  services.  One  of  the  larger  regions  in  the  Virtual 
World  Wide  Web,  a  network  of  linked  virtual  worlds,  is  the 
VRcade,  CompuServe  Interactive  UK’s  shopping  mall, 
where  visitors  can  wander  around  simulations  of  the  famous 
shopping  districts  of  London,  such  as  Piccadilly  Circus  and 
Regent  Street.  Warrender  says  the  VRcade  is  pulling  four 
times  the  hits  of  an  earlier  shopping  mall,  although  because 
other  improvements  also  have  been  made  to  the  site,  it’s 
hard  to  tell  how  much  of  its  new  popularity  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  3-D  technology. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  Warrender  will  add  per- 
son-to-person  interactivity  so  that  shoppers  can  chat  with 
sales  clerks,  organize  joint  shopping  tours  and  strike  up 
conversations  with  shoppers  they  find  beside  them,  admir¬ 
ing  the  same  goods. 

3-D  tools  are  particularly  well-suited  to  marketing  prod¬ 
ucts  that  feature  3-D  uses  themselves,  such  as  animation 
or  simulation  tools.  Colt  Virtual  Reality  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
businesses  the  Virtual  World  Wide  Web  links  to,  sells  a  TV 
production  tool  called  the  Virtual  Production  Planner.  A 
visitor  wandering  into  the  company’s  site  can  use  a  demo  of 
the  Planner  to  produce  a  simulated  talk  show,  from  design¬ 
ing  a  set  to  determining  camera  angles  and  positions. 


“Historically,  set  design  has  been  done  with  pencil  and 
paper  and  cardboard  models,”  says  Neil  Reynolds,  product 
manager  at  Colt.  “3-D  simulation  tools  are  a  revolutionary 
break  with  that,  and  naturally,  people  are  skeptical  of  them. 
3-D  demos  allow  interested  parties  to  see  the  value  of  the 
program  directly.” 

The  mo/t 
ambitiou/3-D 
implementation/ 
are  virtual 
world/  in  which 
the  u/er  move/ 
through  /tore/, 
cultural  center/ 
and  land/cape/. 

Reynolds  says  the  Superscape  site  has  proved  especially 
useful  in  opening  up  markets  outside  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  countries  where  the  company  had  no  sales  presence  at  all. 

Stefan  Hallin,  president  and  CEO  of  Prosolvia  Clarus  AB, 
a  real-time  3-D  software  house  based  in  Sweden,  believes 
the  technology  is  best  applied  to  marketing  complex  prod¬ 
ucts  like  cars  or  toys. 

“With  3-D  you  can  show  exactly  why  your  airflow  system 
or  suspension  system  is  superior,”  he  says.  “The  client  can 
take  the  car  out  for  a  virtual  test  drive,  run  it  over  a  pothole 
and  see  the  suspension  system  react.” 

While  this  scenario  is  speculative  at  the  moment,  some 
automobile  makers,  such  as  Toyota,  allow  site  visitors  to 
move  around  inside  a  panoramic  view  of  any  model. 

Hallin  points  out  that  historically  auto  dealers  have  had  to 
carry  large  inventories  to  help  customers  visualize  the  op¬ 
tions  available  to  them  and  that  the  carrying  costs  of  those 
inventories  have  been  significant.  He  thinks  interactive  3-D 
simulations,  perhaps  initially  supplied  through  workstation 
kiosks  at  the  dealership  itself  and  later  online,  will  allow  car 
dealers  to  cut  inventory  costs  significantly. 

The  experience  of  Teldor  Wires  and 

Cables  Ltd.  suggests  that  VRML  can  play  a  role 
even  in  sales  of  relatively  simple  hardware 
products.  “VRML  images  for  cable  manufac¬ 
turers  have  two  clear  advantages,”  says  Eric 
Lee,  webmaster  of  the  company’s  site.  “We  are  able  to  show 
aspects  of  cable  design  that  just  can’t  be  represented  in  2-D. 
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For  instance,  in  ‘twinax’  cables  there’s  a  little  strip  on  the 
side  in  addition  to  the  strip  connecting  the  two.  There’s  just 
no  way  to  clearly  represent  this  in  2-D.  And  our  VRML  files 
are  much  smaller  than  the  bitmap  illustrations  they  are  based 
on  because  cables  can  be  represented  easily  as  a  series  of 
cylinders.” 

Lee  says  the  site’s  VRML  pages  are  the  most  popular  in 
the  Teldor  Web  site.  “If  Teldor’s  Web  site  has  helped  make  us 
better  known  and  attracted  new  customers — and  I  believe  it 
has — the  VRML  models  have  played  a  role  in  that  success,” 
he  says. 

3-D  technology  also  is  being  used  to  simplify  user  naviga¬ 
tion  through,  and  webmaster  management  of,  large  Web 
sites.  When  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP  was  building  its 
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intranet,  for  example,  it  used  3-D  tools  to  construct  traffic 
monitoring  reports.  That  format  made  it  easy  to  see  at  a 
glance  which  offices  and  individuals  were  accessing  the  in¬ 
tranet  and  how  often,  says  Paul  DeNys,  a  senior  consultant 
in  KPMG’s  Knowledge  Management  Lab. 

One  approach  to  simplifying  user  navigation  is  to  build  a 
3-D  representation  of  the  site  that  can  be  rotated,  the  ap¬ 
proach  taken  by  Microsoft’s  WebMapper.  The  technique  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  the  entire  site  at  once  but  can  be 
confusing  for  large  sites  where  the  structure  on  the  far  side 
of  the  bush  becomes  too  fine  to  visualize  clearly. 

Another  more  scalable  idea  is  to  move  users  through  the 
site  by  generating  a  partial  or  “regional”  map  that  situates 


the  viewer  somewhere  between  the  top-down  structure  and 
a  list  of  end  nodes.  That  is  the  strategy  taken  by  MAPA,  a 
program  offered  by  Dynamic  Diagrams  Inc. 

The  core  MAPA  view  is  a  collection  of  rectangular  cards 
standing  up  on  a  horizontal  plane.  Each  card  represents  a 
Web  page;  the  collection  is  a  slice  of  the  site  about  three 
levels  thick.  Markings  on  the  card  tell  users  whether  the 
page  represented  by  the  card  is  a  terminal  node  or  if  it  leads 
elsewhere  in  the  hierarchy.  One  click  on  a  card  pulls  up  a 
new  collection  of  cards  representing  the  structure  of  links 
controlled  by  that  Web  page  (if  any);  two  clicks  pull  up  the 
Web  page  signified  by  the  card.  That  partial  view  can  be 
moved  around  within  the  site  quickly  and  fluidly  enough 
that  it  is  easy  to  acquire  a  feel  for  the  whole. 

MAPA  is  not  in  three  dimensions  in  the  VRML  sense — 
you  can’t  fly  through  or  around  the  cards — but  the  illusion 
of  depth  is  strong.  An  illustrative  demo  organizing  about 
100,000  pages  spread  across  almost  200  servers  is  running  at 
IBM  Corp.’s  site  (click  on  “map”). 

Being  able  to  move  a  partial  view  around  rapidly  is  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  the  management  of  large  distributed  sites  in 
which  files  are  being  changed  daily  by  local  offices  or  project 
groups,  says  Alex  Wright,  a  manager  in  IBM’s  Corporate 
Internet  Program.  Wright  says  MAPA  lets  him  check  contin¬ 
ually  across  many  servers  for  overlapping  resources  and 
topics,  which  means  that  even  sites  that  change  constantly 
can  present  a  face  that  is  organized  by  content  rather  than  by 
the  corporate  table  of  organization. 

Takshele  Corp.  has  taken  3-D  development  one  step 
further,  using  it  as  a  structure  for  operating  systems  them¬ 
selves.  A  user  with  thousands  of  files  can  spread  them  across 
four  dimensions  (including  time)  instead  of  clicking 
through  level  after  level  of  a  2-D  hierarchy  of  folders. 

It  is  clear  that  3-D  development  is  going  to  be  pushed 
hard  in  the  next  year,  but  some  analysts,  such  as  Michael 
Gough,  creative  director  of  the  Internet  design  company 
Construct  Inc.,  think  the  revolution  might  come  slowly. 
“Most  people  can’t  think  in  3-D,”  he  says.  “They  think  they 
can,  but  the  3-D  they  see  around  them — streets  and  walls 
and  floors — is  not  real  3-D.  Right  now,  a  casual  user 
dropped  into  a  3-D  environment  of  any  complexity  or  nov¬ 
elty  would  be  lost  the  instant  he  or  she  moved.” 

Gough  says  that  is  why  virtual  worlds  have  such  strikingly 
boring  landscapes — any  novelty  would  disorient  users.  He 
says  that  in  the  short  term,  penetration  of  the  technology 
is  going  to  depend  on  designers  developing  reliable  orienta¬ 
tion  tools,  like  thumbnail  views  of  2-D  maps  running  in 
separate  frames. 

He  speculates  that  exposure  to  online  3-D  tools  might 
help  people  develop  spatial  imaginations  powerful  enough 
to  allow  them  move  around  inside  3-D  environments  freely 
and  fluidly,  like  birds,  and  that  will  allow  them  to  dispense 
with  the  training  wheels  he  thinks  they  need  now.  CO 

Fred  Hapgood  can  be  reached  at  hapgood@pobox.com. 
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(510]  226-5600 
or  call  1  [800]  626-7711 


You've  poured  hundreds  of  hours 
or  more  into  your  web  site. 

But  is  it  working? 


Who's  visiting?  Are  peopie  finding  their  way  from  your  home  I 
page  to  your  download  page?  How  long  do  they  stay? 
And  how  do  visitors  find  your  web  site,  anyway? 

Slice  through  the  haze.  Get  ILux®.  The  affordable  solution, 


ILux  is  the  only  fully  distributed  client/server  web  log  analyzer  that  runs  on 
Windows®  and  Unix.  While  ILux  continuously  monitors  your  internet  or 
intranet  server,  it's  ODBC-compliant  database  is  at  your  fingertips. 

The  ILux  Java  client  can  be  run  by  multiple  users  on  any  operating  system. 
Use  one  of  the  predefined,  detailed,  reports.  Or  customize  your 

personal  web  site  analysis. 

Schedule  reports  and  sit  back.  Let  them  run  once,  every  day,  night,  week, 
or — you  choose.  ILux  sends  the  recipient  email  when  the  report's  ready. 
Get  an  alert  for  specific  events — like  when  your  competition  is 

cruising  your  web  site. 


Is  your  web  site  working?  Stop  guessing. 

Free  Trial 

Download  your  ILux  software  today. 

://www. ilux.com 
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and  the  ILux  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Portfolio  Technologies,  Inc.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  All  other  marks  and  trademarks  are  the  properly  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Indiana  CIO  Brian  Evans 
has  a  handle  on  the  incoming  tidal 
wave  of  corporate  information.  His 
Web-enabled  IBM  S/390  Parallel 
Enterprise  Server  "  takes  care  of 
just  about  anything  and  everything 
the  Net  throws  his  way. 

Everybody,  it  seems,  is 
rethinking  the  role  of  the  powerful 
S/390 3  server.  Its  superior  through¬ 
put  has  made  it  the  hyper-fast 
computing  wizard  of  the  ’90s. 

“It  runs  the  hottest  new  appli¬ 
cations  and  our  intranet,  too,'' 
reports  enthusiastic  Brian. 

By  using  S/390  Parallel 
Sysplex™ clustering  technology, 


companies  are  getting  the  con¬ 
tinuous  computing  they  crave.  At 
a  low  incremental  cost.  And  with 
secure  OS/390™  Web  server,  IT 
staffs  can  easily  and  safely  meet 
ever-expanding  transaction  needs. 

Find  out  how  you  can  ride 
those  big  waves  of  corporate  info, 
and  get  a  new  independent  study 
about  solving  todays  Internet  and 
intranet  challenges.  Visit  us  at 
www.s390.ibm.com  to  learn  more. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet  " 


Its  not  soup  yet,  but  the  Web  shows 
signs  of  becoming  the  most  powerful 
collaborative  environment  out  there 

BY  HEATH  ROW 


OMETIMES  IT  IS  BETTER  TO  GIVE  AND  TO  RECEIVE — 

and  to  keep  on  doing  both  until  you’ve  achieved  your  goal.  Although  collaboration  is 
all  about  such  give  and  take,  until  recently  most  so-called  collaborative  Web  efforts 
have  involved  little  more  than  somebody  posting  information  for  somebody  else  to 
read  and  possibly  reply  to.  But  new  tools  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  Webs  capabil¬ 


ities  are  transforming  the  Internet  and  intranets 
into  places  where  people  do  real  work  together. 

The  Web  is  a  particularly  effective  forum 
when  the  issues  are  sticky — like  those  that  occu¬ 
py  the  mind  of  Vahid  Mansubi,  manager  of  Unix 
networking  for  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  World¬ 
wide  Technology  Expert  Center  (WTEC).  Man¬ 
subi  oversees  17  high-level  engineers  who  tackle 
the  company’s  Unix  networking  problems. 

When  end  users  and  customers  call  HP’s  help 
desk,  the  response  center’s  3,500  support  engi¬ 
neers  usually  can  handle  their  requests.  But  if  a 
fire  is  big  enough,  new  enough  or  complicated 
enough,  the  call  will  make  its  way  up  three  more 
levels  to  the  WTEC.  “The  most  critical  and  real 
problems  get  to  us,”  Mansubi  says. 

At  that  level,  answers  aren’t  something  you 
find  in  a  manual:  They’re  complex,  multifaceted 
and  can  be  difficult  to  implement.  Passing  down 


those  solutions  to  lower  levels  of  support  staff  so 
that  they  can  be  ready  with  a  hose  if  the  same  fire 
flares  anew  involves  detailed  explanations  and 
plenty  of  give  and  take. 

At  HP,  that  type  of  collaboration  sometimes 
means  a  two-hour  problem-solving  and  training 
session.  A  few  years  ago,  extremely  serious  prob¬ 
lems  might  require  support  staff  to  rework  their 
schedules  and  possibly  log  some  air  time. 

In  1993,  HP  began  exploring  ways  to  avoid 
that  expensive  and  time-consuming  process.  By 
cobbling  together  an  array  of  TCP/IP-based 
desktop  videoconferencing  and  data-  and  appli¬ 
cation-sharing  software,  the  company  enabled 
its  employees  in  North  America,  Europe  and 
Asia  to  gather  online  occasionally  to  discuss  sit¬ 
uations  and  pass  on  fixes  to  lower  levels  of  sup¬ 
port  staff.  But  that  solution  had  its  own  draw¬ 
backs.  “There  are  a  lot  of  different  products  that 
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VAHID  MAN  SUB  I : 

At  Hewlett-Packard, 
problem-solving  sessions 
that  once  required  face- 
to-face  participation  are 
taking  place  on  the  Web. 


were  using,  and  they’re  not  well  inte¬ 
grated,”  says  Garry  Orsolini,  project 
manager  for  the  HP  Desktop  Class¬ 
room  workgroup.  “They  don’t  span  PC 
and  Unix,  and  they’re  certainly  not  low 
bandwidth.” 


So  last  year,  Orsolini’s  group  devel¬ 
oped  a  Java  application  that  creates 
Web  spaces  in  which  distributed  work¬ 
groups  and  teams  could  do  their  thing, 
no  matter  what  their  individual  plat¬ 
forms.  Then  HP  came  across  Auditori¬ 
um,  a  Web-based  multimedia  product 
from  Place  Ware  Inc.,  which  spun  off 
from  Xerox  Palo  Alto  Research  Center 
(PARC)  in  November  1996.  By  adding 
its  home-grown  application  to  Java- 
based  Auditorium,  HP  can  organize 
problem-solving  sessions  on  its  in¬ 
tranet  and  deliver  fixes  to  engineers  at 
their  desktops  in  easy-to-absorb  doses 
during  collaborative,  real-time  train¬ 
ing  sessions  (see  “Meeting  Room  of  the 
Minds,”  Page  48). The  company  is  now 
conducting  an  alpha  test  of  the  Desk¬ 
top  Classroom,  and  an  enterprisewide 
rollout  is  in  the  works. 

WHILE  client/server  group- 
ware  and  other  networked 
collaboration  tools  have 
been  available  for  some  time,  the  tech¬ 
nologies  needed  to  support  spaces  on 
the  Web  in  which  complex  work  can 
be  done  easily  are  only  now  emerging. 
Most  companies  currently  developing 
large-scale  workspaces  on  the  Web  are 
in  technology  industries,  and  they  use 


such  areas 
primarily  for  online 
discussion,  videocon¬ 
ferencing,  and  data- 
and  audio-sharing,  says 
Mellanie  Hills,  former 
leader  of  J.C.  Penney 
Co.  Inc.’s  Internet, 
intranet  and  extranet 
teams  and  author  of 
Intranet  as  Groupware 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons 
Inc.,  1997).  As  com¬ 
puter-aided  design 
tools  move  to  the  Net, 
however,  more  compa¬ 
nies  will  develop  collab¬ 
orative  authoring  and 
concurrent  engineering 
projects,  which  could 
become  the  highest-end 
Web-based  workspaces. 

“Concurrent  development  is  a  big 
competitive  advantage,”  says  Hills,  who 
is  also  the  founder  of  Knowledgies,  a 
consulting  company  that  specializes  in 
collaboration.  “Most  companies  don’t 
talk  about  it.” 

At  KPMG  Consulting,  Web-based 
collaboration  has  already  progressed 
beyond  simple  information  sharing, 
says  Robin  Palmer,  national  partner  in 
charge  of  the  consultancy’s  electronic 
commerce  practice.  As  the  company 
develops  methodologies  for  its  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Commerce  Guide,”  a  set  of  refer¬ 
ence  materials  for  the  staff,  it  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  collaborative  authoring 
on  its  intranet.  Eight  KPMG  employees 
scattered  around  Australia,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  wrote,  edited  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  guide  using  WebFlow 
Corp.’s  SamePage,  a  tool  that  allows 
users,  in  real-time,  to  break  text  files 
into  objects  and  discuss  content  within 
the  content  itself.  For  example,  several 
executives  could  draft  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  memo  while  editing  other 
sections  and  participating  in  a  Web- 
based  discussion  about  the  memo — all 
at  the  same  time. 

“The  primary  benefit  of  Web-based 
collaboration  is  the  Web’s  environ¬ 
ment,  which  allows  you  to  do  multiple 


activities  in  a  seamless 
fashion,”  says  Palmer. 
“You  can  share  docu¬ 
ments.  You  can  give 
presentations.  You 
can  do  everything 
people  wanted  to  do 
with  videoconferen¬ 
cing  on  your  com¬ 
puter.  There’s  no 
other  medium  that 
brings  things  together 
like  that.” 

And  that  includes 
face-to-face  meetings. 
Although  most 
experts  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  online 
collaboration  doesn’t 
replace  in-person 
interaction,  there  are 
times  when  it’s  much 
more  productive.  One  reason  is  that  in 
face-to-face  meetings,  participants 
don’t  always  have  access  to  their  com¬ 
panies’  IT  infrastructures,  says  Pavel 
Curtis,  one  of  Place  Ware’s  founders  and 
principal  architects  and  a  longtime 
member  of  Xerox  PARC’s  research 
community.  That  means  if  they  need 
information  from  databases  or  legacy 
systems,  participants  must  bring 
photocopies  or  printouts,  or  everyone 
has  to  crowd  around  a  single  PC.  If  the 
group  gathers  on  the  Web,  however, 
participants  can  access  the  information 
and  resources  they  need  while  the 
meeting  is  underway.  “People  have 
been  looking  for  value  in  Web -based 
collaboration,”  says  Curtis.  “They  don’t 
understand  why  they’d  want  to  invest  in 
all  of  this  collaboration  stuff  if  all  it  is, 
is  conversation.  Collaboration  is  not 
just  conversation.  It’s  joint  activity 
around  certain  artifacts.” 

AT  SUN  Microsystems  Inc., 
those  artifacts  are  software 
objects,  but  they  could  just  as 
well  be  sales  proposals,  reports,  blue¬ 
prints  or  bills,  says  Mark  Bauhaus, 
director  of  the  Java  and  Internet  prac¬ 
tice  at  Sun  Professional  Services.  “Even 
when  collaborating  on  a  sales  proposal 
for  a  contract,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  by 
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fax  or  telephone,”  he  says.  “It  can  all  be  done  on 
the  Net.” 

Currently,  two  teams  in  the  Information  Re¬ 
sources  division  of  Sun’s  largest  business  unit, 
Sun  Microsystems  Computer  Co.,  are  leverag¬ 
ing  the  Web’s  collaborative  powers.  The  first 
team,  which  developed  Sales  Desk  and  is  now 
working  on  the  pilot  of  a  sales-force  automa¬ 
tion  tool  draws  on  30  people  and  other  re¬ 
sources  residing  in  the  United  States,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  and  India.  The  group  maintains 
documentation,  stores  reusable  software  ob¬ 
jects  in  a  library,  and  holds  meetings  on  an  in¬ 
tranet,  says  Tanya  Dins,  director  of  sales,  mar¬ 
keting,  engineering  and  shop  floor  systems  for 
the  division.  “In  the  past,  all  development  was 
done  in  California  because  everyone  was  to¬ 
gether  and  it  was  easy  to  communicate,”  Dins 
says.  “Now  I’m  taking  advantage  of  a  lot  of 
expertise  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
portion  of  my  enterprise  is  in  the  U.K.” 

Sun  also  uses  an  extranet  to  collaborate  with 
outside  vendors’  engineering  groups.  If  it 
weren’t  for  the  Web,  Bauhaus  says,  such  pro¬ 
jects  would  take  longer,  be  more  difficult  and 
cost  more.  In  addition,  Sun  probably  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  include  people  on  three  or  four  con¬ 
tinents  in  the  same  workgroup.  For  example,  if 
a  team  in  the  United  States  were  collaborating 
with  a  team  in  Japan,  the  lag  time  between  file 
transfers  and  revisions  could  kill  a  project. 

Dins  also  manages  a  team  working  on  a 
manufacturing  system  project  that  couples 
Web-based  discussions  and  development 
libraries  with  rudimentary  workflow  rules. 

By  tracking  progress  on  the  Web,  she  can  auto¬ 
mate  project  updates  and  deadline  reminders. 
When  a  deadline  nears  or  people  need  to  sub¬ 
mit  approvals  and  status  reports,  team  mem¬ 
bers  receive  an  e-mail  that  contains  an  embed¬ 
ded  link  to  a  portion  of  the  project’s  Web  site. 
Users  can  access  the  intranet  pages  directly, 
too,  and  communicate  in  real-time  with  others. 
“When  you  have  to  work  with  different  time 
zones,  it’s  much  easier  for  people  to  access 
something  on  the  Web  and  then  answer  some¬ 
one’s  question,”  says  Dins. 

DOESN’T  traditional  groupware  do  that 
already?  Yes,  but  not  well  enough. 
While  traditional  client/server  group- 
ware  offers  many  of  the  capabilities  as  Web 
collaboration  tools — including  real-time  con¬ 
ferencing — the  Web-based  tools  are  easier  to 
master.  “With  groupware,  the  learning  curve  is 


Alan  EVANS’S  experi¬ 
ence  with  online  stu¬ 
dent-teacher  collabora¬ 
tion  at  Kent  State  University 
has  taught  him  some  lessons 
that  also  apply  to  companies 
trying  to  improve  their  own 
Web-based  meetings  and  work 
sessions.  By  keeping  these  tips 
in  mind,  businesses  can  jump 
to  the  head  of  the  class. 

First  of  all,  says  Evans,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Instructional  Re¬ 
sources  Center  in  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  College  of  Education, 
people  communicate  differently 
online  from  the  way  they  do  in 
person.  Introverts,  for  example, 
may  be  more  likely  to  speak  up 
in  Web-based  discussions, 
while  others  say  less,  some¬ 
times  actually  drafting  their 
ideas  at  their  desks  or  worksta¬ 
tions  before  typing  them  into 
the  workspace.  “Some  stu¬ 
dents  are  more  open  online 
than  they  would  be  in  a  class¬ 
room,”  Evans  says.  “And  peo¬ 
ple’s  communication  also  tends 
to  be  more  succinct.” 

In  addition,  Evans  has 
learned  that  while  the  Web  is 
lauded  for  its  ability  to  reach 
large  numbers  of  people,  col¬ 
laboration  still  works  best 
among  small  groups.  “The  na¬ 


ture  of  the  dialogue  varies  with 
the  increasing  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says.  “To  have  too 
many  people  in  a  [virtual]  room 
is  totally  dysfunctional.  Three 
to  five  is  probably  the  most  ef¬ 
fective,  unless  there’s  a  moder¬ 
ator  present.” 

It’s  also  important  to  make 
project-related  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  people  in  the  work¬ 
spaces.  At  Kent  State,  faculty 
members  who  develop  The 
Palace  environments  create 
rooms  using  a  digital  camera 
and  incorporate  props  such  as 
caricatures  and  photographs  in 
online  role-playing  exercises.  In 
addition,  instructors  maintain 
records  of  what  went  on  during 
a  session  so  that  participants 
have  something  to  refer  to  later. 

Lastly,  environments  such  as 
The  Palace  don’t  require  a  lot  of 
bandwidth  or  hardware.  Evans 
and  his  colleagues  have  dis¬ 
cussed  linking  university  serv¬ 
ers  with  organizations  such  as 
the  Ohio  Literacy  Resource 
Center  in  order  to  distribute 
Kent  State’s  Palace  architec¬ 
ture.  Different  divisions  of  a 
company  can  take  advantage 
of  the  same  collaboration  tech¬ 
nologies  without  investing  in 
them  individually.  -H.  Row 
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Meeting 
1  \  Room  of 
The  Minds 

Hewlett-Packard  engineers  learn  the 
tough  stuff  in  a  virtual  classroom 


PARTICIPANTS  in  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.'s  HP  Desktop 
Classroom  can  do  everything 
they  would  in  a  normal  classroom 
except  throw  erasers.  Collaboration 
among  group  members  generally 
centers  on  a  distributed  Powerpoint 
presentation  about  the  task  at 
hand.  High-level  engineers  training 
lower-level  support  staff  can  sched¬ 
ule  short  sessions,  run  through  a 
set  of  slides  describing  problems 
and  possible  responses,  annotate 
the  slides  using  a  whiteboard  tool, 
answer  questions  from  participants 
in  a  chat  window,  and  break  the 
group  into  smaller  teams  for  target¬ 
ed  discussion  and  development — 
all  in  real-time.  The  Desktop  Class¬ 
room  workgroup  met  online  while 
developing  the  application,  and 
now  Project  Manager  Garry  Orsoli- 
ni  manages  it  over  the  Web. 

The  Desktop  Classroom  is  in¬ 
tended  for  large-scale,  top-down  in¬ 
formation  sharing.  Eventually,  large 
groups  will  gather  in  the  commodi¬ 
ous  “auditorium"  created  by  Place- 
Ware  Inc.’s  Java-based  tool  of  that 
name.  But  right  now,  HP  employees 
work  together  in  smaller  groups, 
using  the  spaces  such  as  “rows,” 
"classrooms"  and  “situation  rooms” 
in  the  Desktop  Classroom  applica¬ 
tion  that  the  workgroup  built  on 
Auditorium’s  platform. 

“You  can  broadcast  from  one  to 
many  on  the  Web,  but  immediately 
people  want  to  form  communities,” 
Orsolini  says.  “The  interactive  na¬ 
ture  makes  it  a  lot  easier  to  facili¬ 
tate  questions  and  get  a  dialogue 
going.  It’s  an  online,  real-time 
meeting  of  the  minds.”  -H.  Row 


so  severe  that  you  have  to  send  ev¬ 
erybody  out  or  bring  someone  in  for 
training,”  says  Hills.  “With  the  Web, 
it’s  easy.  You  teach  them  how  to  click; 
you  teach  them  how  to  search.”  In 
addition,  the  Web  allows  you  to  tie  in 
work- related  resources  such  as  files, 
databases,  and  other  content. 

Web  collaboration  also  encour¬ 
ages  more  creativity  and  synergy  be¬ 
cause  users  know  that  other  people 
are  present,  says  Hills.  Even  if  the 
communication  is  asynchronous, 
people  still  have  a  greater  sense  that 
co-workers  are  there — or  have  been 
there — because  message-based  dis¬ 
cussions  are  easier  to  follow  than  the 
file-based  discussions  that  occur  in 
many  client/server  groupware  appli¬ 
cations.  “There  is  a  greater  sense  that 
you’re  cooperating  with  others  be¬ 
cause  it’s  easier  to  follow  a  thread  of 
discussion  and  see  the  interactions,” 
says  Hills.  “Putting  yourself  into  the 
conversation  is  easier.” 

And  because  Web-based  collabo¬ 
ration  tools  are  easier  to  use,  people 
may  use  them  more  frequently  than 
other  collaborative  tools,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  sense  of  community, 
says  Wanda  Orlikowski,  an  associate 
professor  of  IT  at  MIT’s  Sloan  School 
of  Management  who  is  researching 
how  information  technology  relates 
to  organizational  structure,  culture 
and  work  processes.  In  addition,  “the 
multimedia  nature  of  the  Web  may 
help  construct  an  image  and  identity 
for  the  shared  activity,  which  may 
have  been  more  difficult  in  the  plain 
text  of  many  traditional  collaborative 
tools,”  she  says. 

THAT  HAS  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  at  Kent  State  University, 

.  which  is  using  the  Web  and 
related  technologies  to  bring  stu¬ 
dents,  professors  and  educational  re¬ 
sources  together  in  fully  rendered 
virtual  reality  workspaces.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Alan  Evans,  director  of  the  In¬ 
structional  Resources  Center  in  the 
university’s  College  of  Education,  re¬ 
searches  and  teaches  educational  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  Internet — including 
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videoconferencing  and  discussion 
groups — in  The  Palace,  an  Internet- 
based  multimedia  chat  environment 
where  users  navigate  avatars  through 
an  interactive  two-dimensional 
space.  Evans  and  several  other  facul¬ 
ty  members  in  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  use  The  Palace  to  hold  discus¬ 
sion  groups  for  about  75  students, 
and  Evans  plans  to  use  it  for  office 
hours  beginning  this  fall.  In  addition, 
a  support  group  of  six  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  meets  once  a  week  in  The 
Palace  while  researchers  analyze  their 
interactions  in  order  to  learn  about 
the  site’s  potential  for  group  counsel¬ 
ing.  As  the  university’s  intranet  de¬ 
velopment  continues,  there  is  discus¬ 
sion  about  replicating  parts  of  The 
Palace  on  a  universitywide  internal 
Web  site  as  well  as  setting  up  mailing 
list-based  discussions. 

Also  under  consideration  is  a  plan 
for  instructors  to  use  The  Palace, 
which  Kent  State  houses  on  a  Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.  server  running  SGI’s 
IRIX  operating  system,  to  develop 
lesson  plans  and  set  up  virtual  lab  ex¬ 
periments  where  students  will  work 
together  to  assemble  objects  online. 
While  The  Palace  was  designed  as  an 
environment  for  chat,  Evans  says  that 
it  and  similar  tools  have  a  variety  of 
uses.  He  suggests,  for  example,  that 
with  The  Palace  and  other  technolo¬ 
gies,  the  university  might  create  vir¬ 
tual  classes  for  students  in  northeast 
Ohio  who  might  not  be  able  to  attend 
in  person. 

In  education,  as  in  industry,  Web- 
based  collaborative  applications  will 
become  more  useful  as  the  technolo¬ 
gies  mature,  says  Sun’s  Bauhaus. 
Tools  being  developed  today  are 
aimed  at  supporting  discussions  and 
communal  decision  making  as  well 
as  collaborative  design  and  develop¬ 
ment — particularly  over  an  extranet. 
Count  on  it:  In  the  years  ahead,  you 
will  hear  less  about  machines  work¬ 
ing  together  and  more  about  people 
working  together. 


Heath  Row  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  hrow@cio.com. 
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Web  server  power  protection 

liffipgji  Now  you  can  easily  trade  in  your  old  UPS  for  discounts  toward  enhanced  APC  protection.  Plus,  discover 
the  myths  and  musts  of  web  server  protection.  See  how  Smart-UPS *  seamlessly  integrates  with  and  provides 
graceful  shutdown  for  major  web  platforms,  including  Windows  NT  and  Solaris.  The  bundled  PowerChute 
plus  WebAgent '  lets  users  manage  their  UPS  via  web  browser.  Get  your  FREE  handbook  today!* 


o  Yes!  I’m  interested  in  trading  up  an  older  APC  or  competitors' 
UPS  to  a  Smart-UPS.  Please  send  Trade-UPS  information. 


1  NO,  but  I  would  like  a  FREE  Handbook! 

Name:  _ 

Company: _ 

Title: _ 

Address:  _ 


City:  _  State: _ Zip: 

Phone:  _  Fax:  _ 

Brands  of  UPS  used?  _ 

#  of  servers  on  site?  _ 


n  »_ ».  -  -  -  tin  1 1 »ii  Mat 1 1  — » - b — a 

Runny  n  ucmt 
software  DmI  to  caught  without  one," 


*  We  regret  we  cannot  fulfill  incomplete  requests. 


Dq*. 

BKC-A30 


888-289- APCC  x7040 
http://www.apcc.com 

•1997.  APC.  All  rights  reserved.  Smart-UPS,  Trade-UPS  and  SmartSlot  are  trademarks  of  American  Power  Conversion.  SU02E8RC.  Fax:  401-788-2797.  Worldwide:  (♦! )  40 1 -789-0204.  PowerFax  Literature:  800-347-FAXX.  E-mail:  bkoffice@apcc.com 
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Our  new  Smart-UPS  ensures  the  web  hits 
you  want...  and  prevents  those  you  don't 

Web-enabled  PowerChute®  plus  now  ships  with  every  Smart-UPS® 


l&IP 


mei  Whether  you're  using  the 
^  web  to  sell  or  support,  once 
you  invest  in  a  web  server 
and  operating  system,  you’ve  made 
a  commitment  to  yourself,  your 
company  and  your  customers. 
However,  without  power  protection, 
you  risk  losing  your  expensive  soft¬ 
ware,  hardware,  and  data,  and  the 
opportunity  to  interface  with  new 
prospects  and  existing  customers. 
That’s  why  the  worlds  most  reliable 
power  protection  is  now  available 
to  meet  your  web-based  needs. 

Smart-UPS  ensures  your  web  server 
is  always  there,  like  you  promised. 
Don’t  become  a  statistic!  Power 
problems  damage  hardware,  and  are 
the  leading  cause 
of  data-loss. 


fSliAiAieiaiair*! 


tion  guarantee,  Smart-UPS  brings  the 
confidence  of  APC  to  the  excitement 
and  opportunity  of  the  Web. 

All  120V  Smart-UPS  now  include 
FREE  Web  enabled  PowerChute  plus 
software  for  safe  web  server  and  OS 
shutdown,  PowerChute  plus  protects 
system  and  data  integrity  by  auto¬ 
matically  shutting  down  server 
applications  and  operating  systems. 

PowerChute  plus'  FlexEvents  fea¬ 
ture  can  page  you  when  an  out-of- 
bounds  environmental  condition 
occurs,  APC’s  NEW  Web  Agent 
allows  administrators  to  manage 
their  Smart-UPS  via  their  browser, 
NEW  WebAlert  notifies  users  of 

PI  Web  server  shutdown. 


Powe 


APC  Smart-UPS 
ensures  protection 
from  surges,  spikes 
and  lost  power. 
Backed  by  a 
$25,000  lifetime 
equipment  protec¬ 


Smart-UPS  now  ships  with  PowerChute  plus 
power  management  software  with  WebAgent. 
to  make  Smart-UPS  browser-manageable. 
(Ships  free  with  120V  Smart  UPS  only.) 


Instead  of  increasing 
your  risk  by  waiting, 
join  over  8,000,000 
satisfied  computer 
users  worldwide  who 
prefer  APC  to  protect 
hardware  and  data. 


web  solu¬ 
tion  by  browsing  our  PowerPage" 
at  http://www.apcc.com,  or  assess 
your  risk  with  our  interactive  quiz  |j 

itool003.htm  After  all,  there's 
one  kind  of  web  hit  you  and  your 
site  cant  afford. 


Not  really.  But  when  webmasters  and  CIOs 
cant  resolve  their  differences, 
the  chaos  rivals  that  of  a  bad  B-movie. 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

IT  you  believe  everything  you  hear  about  webmasters 

~  M  and  CIOs,  you  might  think  the  relationship  is  a  clash  of  diehard  rivals, 

*  a  Godzilla  versus  King  Kong  blowout  in  conference  room  B.  Popular 
lore  about  the  animosity  between  the  roles  is  familiar  enough  that  a  spoof 
of  the  dispute  by  executives  from  Dell  Computer  Corp.  at  a  WebMaster 
magazine-sponsored  conference  in  August  1996  drew  knowing  chuckles 
from  the  crowd. 

As  part  of  the  role-playing  shtick,  Kenneth  Hill,  online  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  of  Dell  Online,  donned  a  hippie  wig,  and  Andy  Greenawalt, 
the  company’s  vice  president  of  information  services  for  the  Americas,  wore 
a  policeman’s  cap.  “We  drew  the  positions  as  extremes,  but  the  nugget  of 
truth  is  still  there,”  says  Hill.  “We’ve  actually  had  all  these  battles.” 

Is  it  really  that  contentious?  Say  it  ain’t  so.  Well,  the  stereotype  is  based  on 
some  element  of  reality,  says  Harry  Max,  Web  consultant  and  founding  web¬ 
master  at  Virtual  Vineyards,  a  direct  marketer  of  specialty  wines  and 
gourmet  food  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

IT  executives  and  webmasters  are  likely  to  butt  heads  on  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  issues,  he  says.  The  webmaster’s  job  is  to  experiment  with  unproven  tech¬ 
nology  to  develop  and  build  internal  and  external  Web  sites.  The  faster  a 
webmaster  builds  a  site,  the  faster  a  company  can  use  it  to  grab  new  business 
opportunities.  Anyone  who  slows  down  the  pace  is  wrongheaded  and  obstinate. 

Immersed  as  they  are  in  this  burgeoning  technical  area,  Web  builders  can  also 
view  the  Web  myopically  as  the  ultimate  computing  solution. 

To  the  CIO,  however,  the  Web  is  just  one  technical  piece  to  consider  and  support 
along  with  other  core  technologies,  methodologies,  business  applications,  security — 

“all  the  stuff  that  IT  is  responsible  for,”  says  Max.  In  many  organizations,  he  says,  “the 
CIO  is  the  anchor  of  the  IT  institution  and  the  webmaster  is  a  solo  space  explorer,  off 
looking  at  way-out-in-front  technology.” 

But  is  that  the  case  at  all  organizations?  Of  course  not.  At  many  companies,  CIOs  are  ar¬ 
dent  proponents  of  the  Web.  Likewise,  many  webmasters  see  beyond  their  own  digital  fief- 
doms  to  recognize  the  very  real  barriers  to  practical  Web  business  application.  Hill  and 
Greenawalt  stress  that  the  important  thing  to  learn  from  the  stereotype  is  how  to  get  beyond 
knee-jerk  conflicts  and  get  down  to  solving  problems.  Following  are  excerpts  from  their  pre¬ 
sentation  and  selections  from  follow-up  interviews  on  how  they  got  past  the  entrenched  us- 
versus-them  argument  and  identified  and  fixed  underlying  problems. 
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THE  CIO 


AndyGreenawalt,  Deirs  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  for  the  Americas,  has  spent  almost  all  of  his 
20-  year  career  working  in  various  information  technolo¬ 
gy  functions,  including  application  development,  data 
center  management  and  network  management.  He  de¬ 
scribes  his  career  path  as  "pretty  typical  of  a  CIO." 


versus 


THE  WEBMASTER 


Kenneth  Hill,  online  business  development  manag¬ 
er  of  Dell  Online,  started  working  at  Dell  approximately 
12  years  ago.  He  began  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  division,  where  he 
engineered,  designed  and 
developed  manufacturing 
software  and  custom 
databases.  He  moved  into  M 

sales  nine  years  ago.  He 
started  using  online  tools 
for  customer  service  and  w 

started  getting  into  the 
Internet  and  intranet. 


W*  ^  A  1C  1  JJolUI  y.  Hill's  team  was  working  on  a 

pF  -  sales- force  automation  project  about  three  years  ago 

F  Gijk  when  it  first  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  Web.  As  his  group 
explored  the  project,  they  discovered  that  Greenawalt's  IS 
folks  controlled  access  to  most  of  the  databases  of  information 
that  Hill  and  company  coveted  as  content.  That's  when  things 
got  a  little  tense,  and  Hill  and  Greenawalt  cheerfully  admit  that 
the  road  to  success  was  paved  with  more  than  a  few  arguments.  But 
\ T  the  two  groups  were  able  to  resolve  their  different  views  and  com¬ 

promise  on  a  program  that  built  a  thriving  Web  presence:  The  external 
site  now  gets  31 ,000  unique  visitors  daily,  millions  in  sales  monthly  and 
millions  in  operational  savings  annually.  The  intranet  has  9,000  users,  150 
different  content  areas  and  40,000  pages  of  content,  and  it  is  still  growing. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  WILL  VAN  OVERBEEK  ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  SMALL 


CONFLICT  1 


Opportunity  versus  Risk 


THE  WEBMASTER  Keillieth  Hill]  "The  Web 
represents  unlimited  opportunity.  We  could  really 
increase  our  revenue  by  jumping  on  this  technology 
aggressively.  There's  also  a  cost  savings  if  we  can  use 
the  Web  for  customer  service  and  to  open  up  a  new 
selling  channel.  Customers  should  love  it— it's  very  easy 
to  use.  And  everybody  is  talking  about  the  Web  and 
what  smart  companies  are  doing  with  it.  If  we  can  get 
our  brand  out  there  and  build  up  a  'happening  and 


the  cio  Andy  Greenawalt:  "well,  is  knows 

one  thing  about  new  technology  that  webmasters 
ignore-it’s  unproven,  and  that  means  risky.  The  Web 
represents  an  enormous  opportunity  to  make  money 
and  enhance  corporate  image,  but  it's  also  a  risk.  Have 
you  thought  about  the  risk  of  dealing  with  all  that  new 
money  rolling  in  via  unsecured  transfer?  Just  what  we 
need.  And  the  first  customer  who  gets  burned  doing 
business  on  the  Web  will  be  sure  to  blame  us-not 


In  Order  to  separate  good  opportunities  from  bad  risks,  Greenawalt 
and  Hill  needed  to  refocus  their  discussion  on  internal  and  external  customer 
needs.  If  a  Web/IS  team  concentrates  on  a  joint  concern  with  customer  desires, 
each  faction  becomes  less  concerned  with  defending  its  position  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  working  out  a  solution.  In  Dell’s  case,  Hill  and  Greenawalt  put 
together  a  Web  team  of  people  from  IS  and  from  Hill’s  group,  Dell  Online.  The 
group  polled  internal  customers  (for  the  intranet)  and  external  clients  (for  the 
Internet  site)  on  what  they’d  like  to  access  online.  For  example,  would  prospec¬ 
tive  intranet  users  get  excited  about  Web-enabled  sales-force  automation  tools? 
Would  external  customers  like  better  technical  support  on  the  Web?  The  idea 
was  to  identify  customer  needs  and  desires,  says  Hill. 

Then  the  group  matched  the  customer  wish  list  with  Dell’s  products  and 
services  to  see  whether  a  particular  Web  project  would  prove  valuable  to  dis¬ 
parate  business  functions.  Next,  “we  went  off  to  talk  to  business  units  to  see 
how  these  things  fit  in  with  the  business  model  and  strategy,”  says  Hill.  The 
group  then  found  business  executives  willing  to  act  as  departmental  sponsors 
(that  wasn’t  very  difficult:  CEO  and  company  founder  Michael  Dell  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Web  sponsor),  analyzed  the  information  they’d  gathered  and  came 
up  with  a  strategy  for  the  Web.  The  point,  says  Hill,  is  that  “the  Web  wasn’t 
about  what  the  marketing  department  wanted  or  what  the  IS  department 
wanted  or  what  I  wanted.  It  was  about  what  we  could  do.” 


themselves,  not  the  technology,  but  us.  So  much  for 
shining  up  the  corporate  image.  As  for  saving  money, 
that's  what  you  say.  Where  are  the  numbers?  We  don't 
even  know  how  much  this  is  going  to  cost,  so  how  can 
we  possibly  predict  how  much  it's  going  to  save?" 


progressive*  reputation  with  our  customers,  we'll 
enhance  our  corporate  image.  Sure,  there  are  some 
risks,  but  if  you  don't  take  risks,  you  lose  your  competi 
tive  edge.  But  we  can't  sit  around-we  need  to  act 
immediately." 


SKjjSSi 
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IS  is  just  too 
cautious. 

Its  strategy 
always 
seems  to  be 
'ready, 
aim,  aim.'" 
-Hill 


Go  to  the  Source 


Hill  and  Greenawalt  learned  that  a  Web  team  can  best  represent 
customer  needs  by  involving  customers  in  the  site  implementation.  In  Dell’s 
case,  the  original  Web  team  expanded  into  a  cross-functional  implementa¬ 
tion  team  with  representatives  from  business  segments,  Dell  Online,  IS,  a 
smaller  IS  group  responsible  for  Dell’s  SAP  project,  marketing,  public 
relations,  product  groups,  the  legal  department  and  international  divisions. 
The  team  made  sure  that  external  customers  were  represented  as  well.  Hill 
began  surveying  a  focus  group  of  about  100  customers  quarterly  about 
Internet  issues,  and  the  Dell  Online  team  continues  to  seek  customer 
feedback  informally,  Greenawalt  says.  The  idea,  say  Greenawalt  and  Hill,  is  to 
apply  the  experience  of  each  function  where  it  is  needed  in  the  Web 
development  cycle.  Because  each  group’s  expertise  is  recognized  as  valuable, 
team  members  are  less  apt  to  downplay  others’  contributions. 

The  team  hammered  out  a  set  of  roles  and  responsibilities  for  each  aspect 
of  the  implementation  plan.  Everybody  shared  in  planning  and  budgeting. 
The  business  segments  were  responsible  for  prioritization  and  content.  Dell 
Online  took  care  of  publishing  duties  such  as  development  and  support,  Web 
operations  and  Web  training.  IS  took  the  lion’s  share  of  infrastructure  duties 
such  as  network,  server  and  desktop  management,  although  Dell  Online  also 
lent  a  hand.  The  important  thing,  says  Greenawalt,  is  to  keep  momentum  go¬ 
ing  “with  a  continual  discussion  about  what  we  want  to  do,  what  we  want  to 
fund  and  what  can  wait.” 


Customer  Needs  versus  Company  Needs 


THE  WEBMASTER  Kenneth  Hill:  "I'm  actually  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  how  you'd  even  recognize  a  customer  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  We've  spent  our  whole  careers  inline  business  units;  it's  our 
job  to  talk  to  the  customer,  and  we  work  hard  to  give  them  what 
they  want.  IT  folks,  meanwhile,  are  busy  arguing  about  the  latest 
programming  language.  Besides,  our  clients  want  perfect  ser¬ 
vice,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  deliver  that.  If  we  put  up  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  support  system,  it  can't  have  technical  glitches.  How  can  IT 
promise  that  when  you  can't  even  keep  my  desktop  PC  up  and 
running?  I  can't  risk  putting  IT  in  contact  with  my  customers. 
You'll  screw  up  the  relationship  we  have  with  them." 


the  cio  Ancly  oreenawalt:  "just  because  we 

don't  spend  time  with  what  you  call  'paying  customers'  doesn't 
mean  we're  ignorant  about  customer  service.  We  support  thou¬ 
sands  of  internal  customers  every  day — people  like  you,  who  are 
every  bit  as  demanding  as  outside  clients.  IS  has  always  been  a 
service  organization  here,  and  we  take  our  responsibility  to  our 
users  seriously.  Our  management  controls  and  valuable  technical 
knowledge  will  keep  you  from  making  unnecessary  beginner's 
mistakes.  As  for  our  technical  abilities,  keeping  your  PC  running 
is  one  very  small  part  of  our  job.  We  keep  the  infrastructure 
going,  and  that's  where  the  Internet  action  will  be.  It  isn't  about 
desktops.  It's  about  servers,  and  we've  been  running  servers  in 
the  data  center  for  decades." 


'The  Web  is  a 
breakthrough 
technology, 
but  ultimately, 
it'll  be  just  one 
more  component 
of  something 
we're  already 
familiar  with — 
network 
computing." 
-Greenawalt 


CONFLICT  3 


versus 


the  webmaster  Kenneth  Hill:  "isisjusttoo 
cautious.  Its  strategy  always  seems  to  be  'ready,  aim, 
aim.'  Well,  we  don't  have  time  to  write  a  strategy  and  a 
plan!  If  we  wait,  the  competition  will  get  there  before 
us,  the  technology  will  evolve  and  we'll  fall  hopelessly 
behind.  Instead  of  piddling  around  on  some  lukewarm 
pilot  program,  we  should  do  a  'saturation  bombing'  of 
the  company.  We'll  throw  a  bunch  of  projects  out  to  the 
user  community  and  see  what  they  think.  We'll  be  able 
to  quickly  gauge  users'  reactions.  We  need  rapid  de¬ 
ployment;  we  can  test  and  refine  things  on  the  fly,  and 
user  feedback  can  help  pinpoint  fixes  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Once  they  try  the  Web,  users  are  bound  to  get 
hooked  and  want  more." 


the  cio  Andy Greenavvalt:  "Have you  ever 
watched  a  technology  project  fall  apart  publicly?  It's 
not  a  pretty  sight,  and  it's  not  good  for  your  career.  The 
folks  in  finance  get  very  upset  when  you  waste  capital. 
Your  implementation  idea  looks  like  the  'ready,  fire, 
aim’  model.  We  need  to  be  prudent  here.  We  should  use 
a  system  development  cycle.  You  identify  and  prioritize 
opportunities,  establish  a  strategy,  design  and  develop 
the  application,  test  it  and  carefully  deploy  it  using 
small  pilot  programs.  If  we  put  together  a  good,  me¬ 
thodical  plan  based  on  proven  techniques  and  we're 
very  fortunate,  we'll  get  some  good  results  and  satis¬ 
fied  customers." 


SOLUTION  3 

Build  a 
Procedural 
Infrastructure 

Hill  and  Greenawalt  realized  that  they  had  to 

know  which  projects  warranted  the  most  attention  before 
they  could  decide  on  an  implementation  schedule.  The 
team  decided  to  build  a  framework  based  on  customer 
needs  and  Dell’s  capacity  to  implement  each  application. 

Building  on  the  information  they’d  already  gathered, 
the  team  figured  out  which  Web  initiatives  customers 
wanted  most  and  what  implementation  pace  was  com¬ 
fortable  for  them. 

The  idea  was  to  make  sure  Web  features  were  created 
based  on  customer  interest  rather  than  on  ease  of  devel¬ 
opment.  “Sometimes  we  could  develop  something  really 
fast,  but  the  customer  wasn’t  yet  ready  to  take  it,”  says 
Hill.  The  group  compared  its  progress  with  that  of  the 
competition,  tested  available  technology,  got  executive 
support,  approved  budgets  and  schedules,  and  came  up 
with  policies  and  procedures  to  govern  the  whole  process. 
“Then  we  buckled  our  seat  belts  and  took  off,”  says  Hill.  “We’re 


"We  need  rapid 
„  deployment." 

i  -Hill 


N 


"We  need  to 
be  prudent." 

-Greenawalt 


wmmm 


really  moving  rapidly,  but  without  the  policies  and  procedures, 
I  doubt  we’d  be  as  in  control  of  the  ship  as  we  are  today.” 


w  E  b  M 


SOLUTION  4 

Fitting  the  Web 
Into  the  Puzzle 


The  Web  teams  previous  work  helped  it  look  at  the 
Web  as  part  of  the  big  picture,  say  Hill  and  Greenawalt,  so  this 
issue  was  not  as  divisive  as  it  could  have  been.  Another  helpful 
factor  was  that  the  team  was  not  laboring  in  isolation.  By 
involving  employees  from  all  parts  of  the  company,  the  team 
reduced  the  chances  of  building  Web  applications  that  didn’t 
work  with  existing  systems. 

The  Web  team  realized  that  the  Web  was  not  going  to  take 
over  Dell’s  systems  plans— its  SAP  implementation  is  going 
forward,  for  example.  But  by  figuring  out  where  the  Web  has 
the  most  strategic  impact — marketing,  services  and  sales — the 
team  could  deploy  the  technology  most  effectively.  Fitting  the 
Web  into  the  existing  infrastructure  also  involved  a  lot  of 
selling  on  Hill’s  part,  to  help  teach  internal  and  external 
customers  to  turn  instinctively  toward  the  Web.  “It  has  to  be 
part  of  the  whole  mainstream  business  thinking  process,”  says 
Greenawalt,  “but  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  what  the  Web 
can  do  was  very  uneven.  Some  groups  were  way  up  the  curve 
on  Web  stuff  and  some  weren’t.  Kenny  and  the  team  did  a  great 
job  of  advertising  successes  and  moderating  expectations.” 


Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
cjh@cio.com. 
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Finally,  the  group  is  still  working  on  linking  legacy  systems 
to  the  Web,  and  it  will  be  for  some  time.  “It’s  tough,”  says 
Greenawalt.  “We  don’t  want  to  pull  information  off  the 
mainframe  if  we  don’t  have  to,  because  we  don’t  want  to  end  up 
with  multiple  data  structures  all  over  the  place.  It’s  a  cause- 
and-effect  we  don’t  like.”  CO 


THE  WEBMASTER  Keillieth  Hill:  "A  big  partof 
the  problem  is  that  you're  scared  of  the  Web.  You  know 
it's  going  to  dominate  everything  you  do,  and  you're 
fighting  to  protect  your  turf.  Well,  it  won't  work.  Didn't 
you  learn  anything  from  the  client/server  revolution? 
The  Web  will  make  that  look  like  a  barnyard  scuffle  by 
comparison.  This  technology  is  cheaper  than  any  of  the 
systems  you're  working  on;  look  at  the  price  difference 
between  custom-designed  EDI  projects  and  Web-based 
electronic  commerce,  for  example.  The  Web  is  electron¬ 
ic  commerce— everything  else  will  become  obsolete.  The 
Web  is  the  ultimate  end  game  in  client/server,  and  it's 
going  to  make  your  job  obsolete." 


t h  e  c i o  Andy  Greenawalt:  "The  web  is  a 

breakthrough  technology,  but  ultimately  it'll  be  just 
one  more  component  of  something  we're  already  famil¬ 
iar  with-network  computing.  It  has  immense  value  in 
niches  but  it  won't  take  over  the  world.  You  mentioned 
electronic  commerce,  for  example.  You're  right;  the 
Web  has  a  big  role  to  play  there,  but  it's  not  going  to  re¬ 
place  all  the  other  things  we're  using  for  [electronic 
commerce].  EDI,  for  example,  has  far  better  security 
than  the  Web  right  now.  Running  the  IT  infrastructure 
involves  things  you've  never  given  a  second  thought  to, 
from  network  management  to  security  administration. 
Web  technology  is  just  one  more  item  to  add  to  the  IT 
portfolio." 


versus 
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A  WEBMASTER  EDITOR  REPORTS  BACK  FROM  A  CONFERENCE  ON 
ETHICS  IN  ONLINE  JOURNALISM  AT  THE  POYNTER  INSTITUTE  FOR 
MEDIA  STUDIES  BY  ANNE  STUART 


The  New  Right 

e  arrived  with  questions.  We  left  with 

more  questions. 

Like  the  Internet  itself,  the  conference  on  new- 
media  ethics  was  intensive,  informative,  demo¬ 
cratic,  interactive.  Thirty-eight  participants — 

Web  content  managers,  traditional  journalists 
and  educators — debated  passionately,  often  heat¬ 
edly,  about  the  future  of  old-media  values  in  a 
new- media  world. 

Over  three  days,  we  drafted  guidelines  designed 
to  help  media  outlets  write  codes  for  ensuring  con¬ 
tent  reliability,  making  responsible  linking  deci¬ 
sions,  using  database  information  fairly  and  bal¬ 
ancing  journalistic  integrity  and  revenue  demands. 
(The  guidelines  can  be  found  at  www.poynter.org/ 
me/nme/me_samprot.htm .)  But,  reflecting  the 
complexity  of  the  ethical  issues  facing  the  publish¬ 


ing  industry  in  general,  we  failed  to  reach  consen¬ 
sus  on  many  issues  and,  in  some  cases,  to  even 
agree  on  the  nature  of  the  problems. 

Some  participants  contended  that  there  aren’t 
any  problems — at  least,  there  aren’t  any  new  ones. 
Journalism  is  journalism,  they  argued,  whether 
it’s  in  print,  on  the  air  or  online.  Traditional  me¬ 
dia  values — accuracy,  authenticity,  balance,  fair¬ 
ness,  thoroughness,  accessibility,  news  judg¬ 
ment — still  apply. 

That’s  a  good  start,  said  others,  but  it’s  not 
enough.  Electronic  publications,  already  diverg¬ 
ing  from  their  paper-based  predecessors  in  con¬ 
tent  and  design,  have  created  a  new  generation  of 
ethical  questions,  too. 

Besides,  the  new-media  camp  argued,  cyber¬ 
space  is  like  nowhere  else.  Its  evolving  culture  at¬ 
tracts  new  audiences  with  different  values,  differ¬ 
ent  expectations,  different  rules  of  engagement. 
“Online  media  can  take  us  and  our  readers  to 
places  journalism  hasn’t  been  before,”  conference 
facilitator  Joann  Byrd,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  wrote  in  the  November 
1996  issue  of  The  American  Editor.  “And  in  those 
places,  our  values  may  be  obstacles  or  antiques.” 

To  cynical  readers,  “media  ethics”  and  “media 
values”  may  sound  like  oxymorons.  But  main¬ 
stream  journalism  has  long  relied  on  a  set  of  basic 
assumptions  about  what’s  fair  play  in  finding,  get¬ 
ting  and  telling  stories.  In  recent  years,  profes¬ 
sional  associations  have  shaped  those  once- 
unwritten  commandments  into  principles  cover¬ 
ing  everything  from  conflicts  of  interest  to  com¬ 
puter-enhanced  photographs. 

Despite  the  uncertainty,  most  reputable  jour¬ 
nalists  and  organizations  develop  instincts  about 
what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong,  or  at  least  what’s 
questionable.  That  is,  until  they  start  publishing 
online.  Then  many  of  those  issues — never  crys¬ 
talline — suddenly  seem  as  murky  as  week-old 
espresso. 

If  the  participants  in  the  Poynter  conference 
did  not  unearth  any  absolute  answers,  our  debate 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  COCO  MASUDA  /  NONSTOCK 


It's  now  called  opportunity.  Because  the 
enterprise  that  offers  access  to  mission  critical 
information  from  anywhere,  to  almost  anyone, 
is  no  longer  breaking  the  rules.  It's  making  them. 
A.  Enterprise/Connect  is  the  first  completely 
Web-based  solution  for  integrating,  thousands 
of  Internet/intranet  Users  with  your  mainframes 
and  AS/4  00s.  And  Enterprise/Access 
securely  integrates  your  Web  servers  with 
legacy  applications.  Intrigued?  Visit 
www.apertus.com  or  call  800-793-3509 


reporter's  notebook 


did  develop  some  potential  guidelines 
for  dealing  with  big-picture  questions 
likely  to  provoke  thought,  debate  and 
headaches  for  some  time  to  come. 
Some  examples: 

How  should  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  content  relate  to  each  other?  The 

old-media  take  on  this  is  simple:  They 
shouldn’t.  Advertising  shouldn’t  influ¬ 
ence  editorial.  Editorial  shouldn’t 
aim  to  lure  or  please  advertisers. 

Neither  should  confuse  readers 
about  which  is  which. 

But  on  many  Web  sites,  that 
church-and-state  separation 
melts  into  something  squishier. 

One  real-life  example:  An  online 
publication  runs  editorial  copy 
on  recommended  weekend  activities, 
including  three  links.  Two  of  those 
links  take  the  reader  to  additional  edi¬ 
torial  content.  But  the  third — not  dif¬ 
ferentiated  in  any  way — is  a  link  to  a 
paid  ad  for  a  restaurant.  Readers  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  see  such  a  direct  refer¬ 
ence  in  print.  Does  it  confuse  them  or 
betray  their  trust  to  make  the  connec¬ 
tion  online?  Would  it  be  acceptable  to 
link  to  a  restaurant  from  a  review? 

On  other  sites,  corporate  sponsor¬ 
ships — a  car  dealer  sponsoring  online 
automobile  reviews,  for  instance — fur¬ 
ther  blur  the  lines.  So  do  Web-based 
partnerships  with  local  businesses. 

And  then  there’s  design:  It’s  often 
tough  to  distinguish  between  a  jazzy 
editorial  layout  and  a  splashy  ad,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  few  Web  publications 
bother  to  label  potentially  confusing 
commercial  materials  with  an  “adver¬ 
tisement”  tag. 

Complicating  things  further  is  the 
fact  that  in  this  cash-starved  medium, 
many  editors  handle  content  and  rev¬ 
enue.  That’s  unheard  of  in  traditional 
media  outlets,  in  which  journalists 
can’t  always  remember  the  way  to  the 
sales  department,  let  alone  quote  rates. 
But  if  those  same  journalists  become 
Web  managers,  that  blissful  ignorance 
can  disappear  overnight. 

Suddenly,  “you  are  a  businessman,  a 
businesswoman,  not  just  an  editor,” 


said  Fred  Mann,  a  veteran  reporter  and 
editor  who  added  marketing,  promo¬ 
tions  and  ad  sales  to  his  duties  two 
years  ago  when  he  became  general 
manager  of  Philadelphia  Online 
( www.phillynews.com ),  a  service  of 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  “You  are 
expected  not  just  to  gather  and  report 
and  edit  the  news  like  in  the  safe  old 


days.  You  are  expected  to  do  all  that 
and  turn  a  profit.. .soon.”  Despite 
changing  technologies,  business  mod¬ 
els  and  roles,  online  publishers  that 
want  to  retain  credibility  must  redou¬ 
ble  their  efforts  to  make  sure  audiences 
clearly  distinguish  between  paid  and 
independent  content. 

To  link  or  not  to  link?  Unlike  deci¬ 
sions  about  advertising,  decisions 
about  linking  have  no  old-media  stan¬ 
dard.  Should  editors  check  out  every 
external  site  they  link  to?  (Some  pub¬ 
lishers,  including  The  Washington  Post 
Co.,  do.)  Do  they  share  the  blame  if 
their  links  steer  readers  to  inaccurate, 
offensive  or  potentially  harmful  infor¬ 
mation?  Should  they  link  to  controver¬ 
sial  sites  in  the  news? 

For  example,  when  one  Web-based 
publication  wrote  about  racist  humor 
on  the  Internet,  editors  opted  not  to 
link  to  online  examples,  arguing  that 
they  would  never  publish  or  broadcast 
such  material.  But  some  conference 
participants  disagreed  with  that  deci¬ 
sion,  contending  that  by  withholding 
the  link,  the  editors  were  denying  read¬ 
ers  the  right  to  judge  the  material 
themselves. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  dead¬ 
line  is  always  right  now?  Online  pub¬ 
lications  aren’t  limited  to  the  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  deadlines  of  their 
print  and  broadcast  brethren.  They 


can  publish  at  any  time.  On  one  hand, 
that  means  endless  opportunity  to 
break  and  continuously  update  the 
story.  On  the  other,  it  can  mean  being 
first  with  information  that’s  incom¬ 
plete,  unbalanced  or  flat-out  wrong. 

Obviously,  online  editors  need 
to  build  in  safeguards  to  balance  the 
competitive  demands  for  ever- 
increasing  speed  and  the 
ethical  obligations  for  relia¬ 
bility  and  fairness. 

What  do  online  readers 
want?  And  should  publications 
give  it  to  them?  In  an  era  when 
readers  can  customize  their 
news,  online  journalists  must 
consider  not  just  how  to  serve 
the  public  interest  but  also  whether 
they  can  do  it  at  all.  “Is  it  our  role  to 
challenge  people  to  think?”  asked  John 
Creighton,  vice  president  of  The  Har¬ 
wood  Group,  a  public-affairs  research 
firm.  “Or  just  to  fill  consumer  needs?” 

And  as  publishers  increasingly  add 
chat  forums,  discussion  groups  and 
other  interactive  features  to  their  sites, 
they  face  sticky  questions  about  how  to 
police  the  online  communities  that 
may  form.  What  happens,  for  example, 
when  readers  post  vulgar,  inflamma¬ 
tory  or  otherwise  offensive  messages? 
Most  organizations  wouldn’t  print  or 
broadcast  such  comments,  but  deleting 
them  from  a  forum  makes  journalists 
feel  like  censors,  and  limiting  debate 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  Net.  Again, 
publishers  set  standards  both  for  pre¬ 
sentation  and  participation. 

About  the  only  statement  generating 
no  debate  was  this  one:  As  the  Web  ex¬ 
pands,  so  will  the  number  of  ethical 
questions  facing  those  who  populate  it 
with  content.  Because  publishers  can’t 
plan  for  every  scenario,  they  must  de¬ 
velop  blueprints  to  guide  their  ethical 
decision  making,  keeping  their  mis¬ 
sions  and  their  constituents  firmly  in 
mind.  Tike  building  a  Web  site,  it’s  a 
job  that  will  never  be  finished. 

Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  via  e-mail  at  astuart@cio.com. 


In  this  Ccislvstarved 
medium,  many 

editors  handle 

content  and  revenue. 
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Danmark,  PC  World  Danmark,  Techworld  Denmark;  Dominican  Republic:  PC  World  Republica  Dominicana;  Ecuador:  PC  World  Ecuador;  Egypt:  Computerworld  Middle  East, 
PC  World  Middle  East;  El  Salvador:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Finland:  MikroPC,  Tietoverkko,  Tietoviikko;  France:  Distributique,  Hebdo,  Info  PC,  Le  Monde  Informatique, 
Macworld,  Reseaux  &  Telecoms,  WebMaster  France;  Germany:  Computer  Partner,  Computerwoche,  Computerwoche  Extra,  Computerwoche  FOCUS,  Global  Online,  Macwelt, 
PC  Welt;  Greece:  Amiga  Computing,  GamePro  Greece,  Multimedia  World;  Guatemala:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Honduras:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Hong  Kong: 
Computerworld  Hong  Kong,  PC  World  Hong  Kong,  Publish  in  Asia;  Hungary:  ABCD  CD-ROM,  Computerworld  Szamitastechnika,  Internetto  Online  Magazine,  PC  World 
Hungary,  PC-X  Magazin  Hungary;  Iceland:  Tolvuheimur  PC  World  Island;  India:  Information  Communications  World,  Information  Systems  Computerworld,  PC  World  India, 
Publish  in  Asia;  Indonesia:  InfoKomputer  PC  World,  Komputek  Computerworld,  Publish  in  Asia;  Ireland:  ComputerScope,  PC  Live!;  Israel:  Macworld  Israel,  People  & 
Computers/Computerworld;  Italy:  Computerworld  Italia,  Macworld  Italia,  Networking  Italia,  PC  World  Italia;  Japan:  DTP  World,  Macworld  Japan,  Nikkei  Personal  Computing, 
OS/2  World  Japan,  SunWorld  Japan,  Windows  NT  World,  Windows  World  Japan;  Kenya:  PC  World  East  African;  Korea:  Hi-Tech  Information,  Macworld  Korea,  PC  World  Korea; 
Macedonia:  PC  World  Macedonia;  Malaysia:  Computerworld  Malaysia,  PC  World  Malaysia,  Publish  in  Asia;  Malta:  PC  World  Malta;  Mexico:  Computerworld  Mexico,  PC  World 
Mexico;  Myanmar:  PC  World  Myanmar;  Netherlands:  Computer!  Totaal,  LAN  Internetworking  Magazine,  LAN  World  Buyers  Guide,  Net,  Macworld  Netherlands,  WebWereld; 
New  Zealand:  Absolute  Beginners  Guide  and  Plain  &  Simple  Series,  Computer  Buyer,  Computer  Industry  Directory,  Computerworld  New  Zealand,  MTB,  Network  World,  PC 
World  New  Zealand;  Nicaragua:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Norway:  Computerworld  Norge,  CW  Rapport,  Datamagasinet,  Financial  Rapport,  Kursguide  Norge,  Macworld 
Norge,  Multimediaworld  World  Norway,  PC  World  Ekspress  Norge,  PC  World  Nettverk,  PC  World  Norge,  PC  World  ProduktGuide  Norge;  Pakistan:  Computerworld  Pakistan; 
Panama:  PC  World  Panama;  People's  Republic  of  China:  China  Computer  Users,  China  Computerworld,  China  InfoWorld,  China  Telecom  World  Weekly,  Computer  & 
Communication,  Electronic  Design  China,  Electronics  Today,  Electronics  Weekly,  Game  Software,  PC  World  China,  Popular  Computer  Week,  Software  Weekly,  Software  World, 
Telecom  World;  Peru:  Computerworld  Peru,  PC  World  Profesional  Peru,  PC  World  SoHo  Peru;  Philippines:  Click!,  Computerworld  Philippines,  PC  World  Philippines,  Publish  in 
Asia;  Poland:  Computerworld  Poland,  Computerworld  Special  Report  Poland,  Cyber,  Macworld  Poland,  Networld  Poland,  PC  World  Komputer;  Portugal:  Cerebro/PC  World, 
Computerworld/Correio  Inform^tico,  Dealer  World  Portugal,  Mac*ln/PC*ln  Portugal,  Multimedia  World;  Puerto  Rico:  PC  World  Puerto  Rico;  Romania:  Computerworld 
Romania,  PC  World  Romania,  Telecom  Romania;  Russia:  Computerworld  Russia,  Mir  PK,  Publish,  Seti;  Singapore:  Computerworld  Singapore,  PC  World  Singapore,  Publish  in 
Asia;  Slovenia:  Monitor;  South  Africa:  Computing  SA,  Network  World  SA,  Software  World  SA;  Spain:  Communicaciones  World  Espana,  Computerworld  Espana,  Dealer  World 
Espana,  Macworld  Espana,  PC  World  Espana;  Sri  Lanka:  Infolink  PC  World;  Sweden:  CAP&Design,  Computer  Sweden,  Corporate  Computing  Sweden,  Internetworld  Sweden, 
it.branschen,  Macworld  Sweden,  MaxiData  Sweden,  MikroDatorn,  Natverk  &  Kommunikation,  PC  World  Sweden,  PC/Aktiv,  Windows  World  Sweden;  Switzerland: 
Computerworld  Schweiz,  Macworld  Schweiz,  PCtip;  Taiwan:  Computerworld  Taiwan,  Macworld  Taiwan,  NEW  ViSiON/Publish,  PC  World  Taiwan,  Windows  World  Taiwan; 
Thailand:  Publish  in  Asia,  Thai  Computerworld;  Turkey:  Computerworld  Turkiye,  Macworld  Turkiye,  Network  World  Turkiye,  PC  World  Turkiye;  Ukraine:  Computerworld  Kiev, 
Multimedia  World  Ukraine,  PC  World  Ukraine;  United  Kingdom:  Acorn  User  UK,  Amiga  Action  UK,  Amiga  Computing  UK,  Apple  Talk  UK,  Computing,  Macworld,  Parents  and 
Computers  UK,  PC  Advisor,  PC  Home,  PSX  Pro,  The  WEB;  United  States:  Cable  in  the  Classroom,  CIO  Magazine,  Computerworld,  DOS  World,  Federal  Computer  Week,  GamePro 
Magazine,  InfoWorld,  1-Way,  Macworld,  Network  World,  PC  Games,  PC  World,  Publish,  Video  Event,  THE  WEB  Magazine  and  WebMaster;  online  webzines  JavaWorld, 
NetscapeWorld  and  SunWorld  Online;  Uruguay:  InfoWorld  Uruguay;  Venezuela:  Computerworld  Venezuela,  PC  World  Venezuela;  and  Vietnam:  PC  World  Vietnam. 
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usual  any  more. 

Your  future  is  tied  to  doing  business  on  the  Internet  and  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Internet  Commerce,  Extranets  and  corpo¬ 
rate  Intranets  have  changed  the  world  of  business  as  we 
know  it.  Whether  you're  a  vendor  with  an  Internet  solution 
for  the  Enterprise...  or  a  corporate  decision  maker  looking 
for  productivity  enhancing  products,  you  need  to  be  at  ICE. 

For  Exhibitors:  a  pro  wen  to  deliver  event. 

Thousands  of  corporate  buyers  will  be  there  looking  for  the 
new  products  and  services  that  make  Intranets,  Extranets 
and  Internet  commerce  practical  and  secure. 

For  Attendees:  the  coolest  w ay  to  find 
the  hottest  Internet  solutions. 

Leading  Internet  vendors  and  solution  providers  will  show 
you  how  to  increase  productivity  and  profitability  using  the 
latest  Internet  technology. 

Join  four  peers  at  this  business-critical 
ixp®  and  Conference. 


Sponsored  by: 

Microsoft 


Please  put  me  on  ICE!  I  would  like  more 
information  on:  O  Exhibiting  O  Attending 


WM 


Name 


internet  commerce  exp 


ORACLE 


Company 

Address. 


Cohhercenei 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


Deloitte  & 
Touche  llp 
£ 


IDG 


City/State/Zip 
Phone _ 


l  i  s  T  [  )  1 

NETSCAPE  ^  ^ 

•  'WL 

Unisys  , 


An  International  Data  Group  Company 


e-Mail 


111  Speen  Street,  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
Phone:  800-667-4ICE  (4423)  Fax:  508-370-4325 


www.idg.com/ice 


ICE,  Internet  Commerce  Expo,  and  Internet  Solutions  for  the  Enterprise  are  service  marks  of  International  Data  Group. 
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MEET  ME  IN  ST. 
LOUIS.  AT  3:30. 


E 


veryone  is  excited  about  the 
Web’s  ability  to  bring  people  to¬ 
gether  in  real-time  (see  "The  Joys 
of  Togetherness,"  Page  44),  but  the 
whole  thing  falls  apart  unless  you  can 
tell  folks  where  to  be  and  when  to  be 
there.  Sarrus  Software  Inc.'s  new  Pencil 
Me  In  product  lets  employees  schedule 
their  meetings-virtual  and  physical-over  an  intranet. 

Because  it  is  Java-based,  the  new  iteration  of  Pencil  Me  In  (an 
earlier  version  of  the  program  was  developed  for  the  Next  operat¬ 
ing  system)  is  equally  happy  on  PCs,  Macs,  Unix  workstations  and 
network  computers.  The  tool  lets  users  schedule  people  and 
places  (e.g.,  conference  rooms)  as  well  as  other  resources  in  the  same  operation. 

In  addition,  Pencil  Me  In  allows  users  to  work  with  live  calendar  data  as  opposed 
to  the  snapshot  information  provided  by  personal  information  manager  and  LAN 
calendars  that  can  be  out  of  date  the  moment  it  is  posted. 

For  more  information,  schedule  a  time  to  visit  www.sarrus.com  or  call  415 
343-9111. 


DOING  IT 
THE  HARD 
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A  BRIGHTER  FORECAST 


Anticipating  de¬ 
mand  isn't  child's 
play,  as  the  recent 
Tickle  Me  Elmo  and 
Beanie  Babies  fiascoes 
make  clear. 
Smart  fore- 
casting 
is  a 


critical  part  of  keeping  in¬ 
ventories  at  the  right  level 
at  the  right  time,  and 
Logility  Inc.  is  trying  to 
make  the  process  smarter 
by  moving  it  to  the  Web. 

Logility's  argument  is 
that  accurate  forecasting 
requires  input  from  multi¬ 
ple  players- re  mote  users, 
suppliers,  distributors  and 
salesfolk— and  that  the 
Internet  and  extranets 
are  often  the  easiest, 
cheapest  way  to  con¬ 
nect  all  those  links 
on  the  supply  chain. 
The  company's  new 
Resource  Chain  Voy¬ 
ager  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  track  demand 
across  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  organiza¬ 


tions;  ensure  timely,  auto¬ 
matic  replenishment;  and 
incorporate  supply  chain 
constraints  into  their 
planning. 

Resource  Chain 
Voyager  consists  of  two 
modules.  One  manages 
demand  by  letting  cus¬ 
tomers  check  forecasts 
and  trading  partners 
revise  inventory  goals, 
among  other  functions. 
The  other  handles 
the  supply  side  via 
inventory  consumption 
modeling  and  order 
review,  approval  and 
tracking.  For  more 
information,  point 
your  browser  toward 
www.logility.com  or  call 
404  261-9777. 


s  the  number  of  Internet 
transactions  increases, 
i  so  does  the  need  for 
strong  cryptography-and 
with  it,  the  load  cryptog¬ 
raphy  places  on  servers. 
At  the  same  time,  compa¬ 
nies  need  their  servers 
freed  up  to  perform  the 
aforementioned  increas¬ 
ing  transactions. 

One  solution  to  that  Catch- 
22  is  to  move  the  security 
function  from  software  to 
hardware-the  approach  being 
taken  by  Atalla,  a  division  of 
Tandem  Computers  Inc.  The 
company's  new  PayMaster/ 

PCI  ISP  and  Websafe2/PCI  ISP 
products  were  designed  to 
manage  the  cryptographic  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Secure  Elec¬ 
tronic  Transaction  protocol 
and  can  perform  up  to  50  pub¬ 
lic-key  encryption  operations 
per  second. 

In  addition  to  improving 
performance,  going  the  hard¬ 
ware  route  improves  security, 
according  to  Atalla.  Because 
software-based  products 
decrypt  in  unsecured  memory- 
displaying  keys  and  algorithms 
in  readable  form-they  leave 
data  vulnerable.  Atalla's  PCI- 
based  products  handle  security 
functions  without  exposingda- 
ta,  ensuring  the  confidentiality 
of  payment  and  order  infor¬ 
mation.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.atalla.com  or  call 
408  435-8850. 
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There's  No  Better  Endorsement. 


HAVING  YOUR  PRODUCTS,  ORGANIZATION  OR  EXECUTIVES  PRAISED  BY  AN 
UNBIASED  SOURCE  LENDS  THIRD  PARTY  CREDIBILITY  TO  YOUR  MARKETING  EFFORTS. 

If  your  company  has  been  mentioned  in  WebMaster  Magazine,  over  150,000  IT  and  business  executives 
read  about  it.  But  what  about  those  who  don't  receive  WebMaster ?  You  can  customize  Editorial  Reprints  with  your 
company's  logo,  address  and  sales  message  to  reach  them. 

By  taking  advantage  of  Editorial  Reprints,  you  can  maximize  the  exposure  you  received  in  our  magazine. 
Editorial  reprints  are  ideal  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  trade  show,  conference  and  seminar  distribution,  press 
hand-outs  and  internal  communications.  A 

For  information  on  Editorial  Reprints  and  Virtual  Reprints,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  508-935-4539. 

GENUINE  REPRINTS  FROM 

WebMaster  a 


CIO  Communications,  Inc.  •  492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701  •  508-872-0080  •  www.cio.com 
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We  know  that  the  Web  can  sus¬ 
tain  a  publishing  business  as 
long  as  it  publishes  information 
that  some  other  business  considers  essen¬ 
tial.  Some  of  those  special-interest,  busi- 
ness-to-business  publishers  deliver  their 


content  straight  to  corporate  intranets; 
others  are  Internet-based  and  require  a 
password.  Practically  all  of  them  service 
only  their  subscribers. 

Now  comes  InfoWizard,  a  personal 
research  agent  from  Amulet  Inc.,  with  a 
more  inclusive  business  model.  Info- 
Wizard,  which  compiles  in-depth  (20  to 
30  documents)  corporate  background 
reports,  sells  to  anyone,  regardless  of 
whether  they  subscribe.  Nonsubscribers 
pay  $3  to  $7  for  the  kind  of  information 
that  could  give  investors,  vendors  or  com¬ 
peting  companies  a  decided  edge;  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  pay  from  $20  a  month,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  plan  they  buy,  get  a 
discount  on  individual  reports.  Initially,  In¬ 
foWizard  is  focusing  on  the  IT  sector,  but 
Amulet  intends  to  expand  its  menu. 

Customers  specify  the  information  they 
want  and  receive  a  personalized  report  on 
their  desktops  in  minutes.  Users  need 
Netscape  3.0  or  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer 
3.01  or  better,  and  a  Javascript-enabled 


MERCHANT  MINDED 

Last  year,  Snickleways  Interactive  snagged  considerable  attention  for  the  role  it 
played  in  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Inc.'s  celebrated  Activewear  Online  system,  an  innova¬ 
tive  project  for  managing  distributor  relationships.  Now  the  company  with  the 
odd-duck  name  has  several  new  products  that  tackle  Internet  commerce  from  a  mer¬ 
chant-centric  point  of  view. 

Snickleways'  order  management  system,  ComForce,  offers  end  users  a  multimedia 
catalog  and  the  chance  to  view  product  availability  and  pricing  in  real-time.  The  bene¬ 
fit  for  sellers  is  that  usage  and  other  reported  information  is  tailored  for  their  needs, 
not  their  webmasters',  allowing  them  to  quickly  create  specials  and  update  sites  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  latest  sales  trend. 

Digital  Cockpit,  the  company's  content-management  package, 
is  also  aimed  at  business  users  rather 
than  technical  users.  The  product  pro¬ 
vides  marketers  with  information  on 
which  vendors  are  ahead  and  why,  which 
products  are  moving  fastest  and  which 
sales  opportunities  have  been  missed 
Snickleways  also  offers  MerchantView,  a 


tool  for  sales  and  promotions.  Check  them  out 
at  www.snickleways.com  or  call  212  366-6000. 
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browser.  For  more  information,  check  out 
www.infowizard.com  or  call  508  264-0333. 


FOkEVER  EXTRA 


A 


year  ago,  people  using 
the  word  “extranet"  did 
so  somewhat  sheep¬ 
ishly.  Today  these  semiprivate 
networks  have  become  the 
next  big  thing  in  business-to- 
business  relationships.  And 
vendors-never  far  behind  the 
buzz-are  responding  with  ex¬ 
tranet-specific  products,  such 
as  the  recently  released  PFN 
Continuum  from  PFN  Inc. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  Con¬ 
tinuum  allows  organizations  to 
connect  their  intranets, 
whether  they  be  local,  national 
or  global.  But  the  tool  does 
more  than  simply  let  employ¬ 
ees  from  different  companies 
access  each  other's  stuff.  It  al¬ 
so  handles  information 
management-integrating 
news  and  data  from  multiple 
sources;  supporting  one-to- 
one,  one-to-many  and  many-to- 
many  communication;  and  pro¬ 
viding  permission  and  security 
features  that  make  routing 
proprietary  information  among 
intranets  somewhat  less  of  a 
minefield. 

PFN's  first  customers  are 
Wall  Street  companies  building 
systems  that  tie  them  to  buy¬ 
ers,  sellers  and  other  market 
players.  Pricing  is  based  on 
system  configuration  and 
starts  at  $995  per  month  per 
node.  For  more  information, 
hike  over  to  www.pfn.com  or 
call  617  494-9980. 
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A  worldwide 

Intranet  data  warehouse? 
Eli  Lilly  won’t  wait. 


“Sapphire/Web  is 
exceptionally  robust 
and  easy  to  use.  Its 
ability  to  generate 
C  code  makes  our  job 
easy  and  doesn’t 
require  us  to  conform 
to  a  proprietary  tool.  " 

Dave  Baker 
Project  Leader, 
HR  Systems 
Eli  Lilly  Corporation 


To  develop  Web  applications  TODAY, 
they  use  Bluestone’s  Sapphire/Web. 


How  do  you  provide  access  to  Sapphire/Web®  from  Bluestone: 

thousands  of  pages  of  information?  Only  Sapphire/Web  lets  you  build 


Vital  information  that  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  world  need 
to  do  their  jobs? 

Eli  Lilly,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies,  needed  to 
give  its  top  HR  management 
access  to  a  huge  data  ware¬ 
house  of  personnel  informa¬ 
tion.  They  wanted  a  simple, 
point  and  click  system  to 
track  key  employees  from  65 
global  affiliates -putting 
resumes,  photos,  bios,  com¬ 
pensation  data  and  other 
critical  information  online. 

What  tool  did  they  use  ? 


•  Sapplie/Web 

•  Visual:  easy  to  use  for 
novices,  yet  powerful 
enough  for  large  develop¬ 
ment  teams. 

•  Open:  works  with  any  Web 
editor,  server  and  browser; 
integrates  with  Java, 
JavaScript,  ActiveX  and 
VRML;  keeps  pace  with 
changing  Web  technology. 

•  Robust:  generates  C  and 
C++  for  the  ultimate  in 
power,  performance  and 
portability. 


Web-based  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  in  UNIX  or  Windows 
(NT  or  ‘95)  using  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  of  visual  tools.  Point 
and  click,  and  Sapphire/Web 
binds  your  database— includ¬ 
ing  its  native  SQL,  stored  pro¬ 
cedures,  existing  functions, 
executables,  files  and  even 
legacy  systems— to  front-end 
Web  forms.  So  Internet  or 
Intranet  applications  come  to 
life  quickly  and  easily. 

Enough  talk.  With 
Sapphire/Web,  you  can  get 
started  today.  You  might 
wait,  but  the  Web  won’t. 


©  Bluestone,  Inc.  1996.  Sapphire/Web  and  Bluestone  are  registered  trademarks  of  Bluestone,  Inc. 
All  other  products  mentioned  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Start  today!  Download 
Sapphire/Web  FREE! 

Get  more  information  or  an  evalua¬ 
tion  copy  at  http://www.bluestone.com. 

Or  call  (609)  727-4600.  We’ll  also  send 
“The  Web  Won’t  Wait”— 
which  profiles  other 
Sapphire/Web 
fans  like 
META  Group, 

KPMG  and 
Open  Market. 


Sapphire/Web 


The  Web  won’t  wait. 


Where  you  can  find  some 
o  ftke  solutions  we  ve  created. 


> 


Business  success  stories 
on  the  Inte 


<  Where  you  can  find  some 
of  our  clients. 


Few  companies  have  deployed  Internet  and  Intranet  strategies  that  are  successful  business  solutions. 
At  US  Web  ,  weve  created  hundreds  of  customized  solutions  for  a  diverse  ran^e  of  clients,  including 
Fortune  500@anA  Fortune  1000*c ompanies  such  as  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  and  Harley-Davidson, 
as  well  as  companies  like  Haworth  Corporation,  Catalina  M  ar  ketin^  and  Bi^elowTea. 

USWeh  is  a  leading  international  company  dedicated  to  delivering  powerful  Internet  and  Intranet 
solutions  for  your  business-critical  needs.  With  more  than  50  offices  nationwide,  we  deliver  comprehensive 
services,  including  initial  consultation,  strategic  and  architecture  planning,  site  design,  application  devel¬ 
opment,  hosting  and  site  marketing.  Finally,  there  s  a  name  you  can  turn  to  thats  as  solid  as  the  clients 
we  work  for.  So  let  us  put  our  expertise  to  work  in  building  an  Internet  or  Intranet  solution  that  meets  your 
business  objectives.Visit  our  site  at  www.usweb.com/fortune  3  or  call  1-888-USWEB-411,  ext.  351. 
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